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On The Experimental Theatre 


By BERTOLT BRECHT 


For at least two generations now the serious-minded European theatre 
has existed in an era of experimentation. The diverse experiments have 
not as yet produced any unequivocal, clearly discernible results, but the 
era is by no means at an end. It is my opinion that the experiments fol- 
lowed two separate courses, which, though they occasionally intersected, 
can, when separated, be individually pursued. These two courses of 
development are distinguished from one another by means of their indi- 
vidual functions: entertainment and instruction, that is to say, the the- 
atre organized experiments which were to increase its powers of enter- 
taining, and experiments which were to increase its powers of instruction. 

In a world as fast-moving and dynamic as ours the enticements of en- 
tertainment are quick to wear out. We must always be prepared to meet 
the desire for progressive public stupefaction with new effects. In order 
to distract its already distracted spectators the theatre must first of all 
make him concentrate. It must lure him with its spell out of his noisy 
environment. The theatre must deal with a spectator who is tired, ex- 
hausted with his rationalized day labor, and vexed with social frictions 
of all sorts. He has fled his own small world, he sits here a fugitive. He 
is a fugitive, but he is a customer as well. His escape can be here or 
elsewhere. The competition of one form of theatre with another form, 
and of the theatre in general with the cinema, occasions continuously 
new struggles, struggles which will always exist anew. 

In reviewing the experiments of Antoine, Brahm, Stanilavski, Gordon 
Craig, Reinhardt, Jessner, Meyerhold, Vachtangov, and Piscator, we dis- 
cover that they quite remarkably enlarged the possibilities of expression 
in the theatre. Its capacity to entertain has grown unquestioningly. The 
art of ensemble playing has created an uncommonly sensitive and elastic 
stage-being. A social milieu may be depicted in its most subtle detail. 
Vachtangov and Meyerhold drew certain dancelike forms from the 
Asiatic theatre and created a complete choreography for the drama. 
Meyerhold realized a radical Constructivism, and Reinhardt transformed 
natural, would-be showplaces into stages: he performed Everyman and 
Faust in public places. Open-air theatres saw productions of A Midsum- 
mer Nights’ Dream in the midst of a forest, and in the Soviet Union an at- 
tempt was made to repeat the storming of the Winter Palace with the 
use of the battleship Aurora. The barriers between stage and spectator 
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were demolished. At Reinhardt’s production of Danton’s Death in the 
Grosses Schauspielhaus actors sat in the auditorium, and in Moscow 
Ochlopkov seated spectators on the stage. Reinhardt utilized the “flower 
way” of the Chinese theatre and borrowed from the circus-arena the tech- 
nique of playing in the midst of the audience. The direction of crowds 
was perfected by Stanislavski, Reinhardt, and Jessner, and the latter 
won a third dimension for the stage with his stair constructions. Revolv- 
ing stages and domed cycloramas were invented, and lighting was dis- 
covered. The reflector made possible illumination on a large scale. A 
complete light board permitted us to conjure up the atmosphere of a 
Rembrandt painting. We might just as easily in the history of theatre 
name certain lighting effects Reinhardtian, as in the history of medicine 
we have named a certain heart operation after Trendelenburg. There 
are new methods of using the projector, and there is a new way of man- 
aging sound. As far as the art of the theatre was concerned, the bound- 
aries between the cabaret and the theatre and between the revue and 
the theatre were demolished. There were experiments with masks, bus- 
kins, and pantomime. Far-reaching experiments were undertaken with 
the ancient classical repertoire. Time and again Shakespeare was re- 
fashioned and changed. We have extracted so many faces from the clas- 
sical authors that they have scarcely any more in reserve. We have lived 
to see Hamlet in dinner jacket and Caesar in uniform, and at least 
dinner jackets and uniforms have profited by it and won their way to 
respectability. Experiments, as you can see, are very unequal in their 
worth, and the most noteworthy are not always the most valuable, though 
even the most worthless are scarcely ever completely worthless. As far 
as Hamlet in dinner jacket is concerned, it is scarcely any more of a sac- 
rilege to Shakespeare than the conventional Hamlet in silk tights. One is 
always kept within the framework of a costume-play. 

One can generally say that the experiments to improve the theatre’s 
powers of entertaining have not been lacking in results. They have in 
particular led to the development of theatre machinery. They are, how- 
ever, by no means at an end. In fact, they have never yet been put into 
general usage, as have the experimental results of other institutions. A 
new medical operation performed in New York can within a very short 
time be performed in Tokyo. That, however, is not the case with our 
modern stage technology. The artist is continuously hindered by an evi- 
dent reticence in taking over unbiasedly the experimental results of 
another artist and improving on them. Forgery in art is considered a dis- 
grace. This is one of the reasons why technological progress has for a long 
while not been so great as it might be. The theatre in general has not for 
a long while been brought up to the standards of modern technology. It 
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amuses itself with the generally awkward utilization of a primitive turn- 
ing mechanism for the stage, with a microphone and with the installation 
of a few automobile light reflectors. Even the experiments in the province 
of acting techniques are seldom made use of. It is only recently that this 
or that actor in New York is becoming interested in the methods of the 
Stanislavski school. 

What are we to say of the other, the second function, which aesthetics 
have bestowed on the theatre: instruction? Here, too, we find experi- 
ments and the results of experiments. The drama of Ibsen, Tolstoy, 
Strindberg, Gorky, Chekhov, Hauptmann, Shaw, Kaiser, and O'Neill is 
an experimental drama. It is an important experiment which reshapes 
the problems of our time into theatrical terms." 

We have the social-critical drama of environment from Ibsen to Nor- 
dahl Grieg, and the Symbolist drama from Strindberg to Pair Lagerkvist. 
We have a drama typified, perhaps, by my Threepenny Opera, a para- 
ble type of drama which is destructive of ideologies, and we have original 
dramatic forms, developed by such poets as Auden and Kjeld Abell, and 
which, seen from a purely technical standpoint, contain elements of 
the revue. At times the theatre did well in endowing social movements 
(the emancipation of women, perhaps, the administration of justice, hy- 
giene, even, in fact, the movement for the emancipation of the prole- 
tariat) with definite impulses. Still it cannot be secreted that the insights 
which the theatre permitted into the social stituation were not particularly 
profound. It was more or less, as the objections pointed out, a mere 
symptom of the superficial character of society. The intrinsic social le- 
galities were not made perceptible. Consequently the experiments in the 
province of the drama led to an almost complete destruction of plot and 
the image of man in the theatre. The theatre by placing itself in the 
service of social reform suffered the loss of many of its artistic efficacies. 
Not unjustly, though often with rather dubious arguments, do we lament 
the prostitution of artistic taste and the blunting of the stylistic sense. In 
fact, there prevails over our theatre today, as a consequence of the many 
diverse kinds of experiments, a virtual Babylonian confusion of styles. 
On one and the same stage, in one and the same play, actors perform 
with utterly dissimilar techniques, and naturalistic acting is done within 
fanciful scenic designs. The techniques of speech have fallen into a 
lamentable state, iambics are spoken as they were common speech, the 
parlance of the markets is made rhythmical, et cetera, et cetera. The 
modern actor finds himself just as helpless when faced with the tech- 
niques of movement. It is meant to be individual but is only arbitrary, 
it is meant to be natural but is only accidental. One and the same actor 
utilizes an action which is suitable for the circus-arena, and the next 
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moment a piece of mime which is discernible only from the first rows of 
the orchestra, and at that only with a pair of opera glasses. Let us have 
a clearance sale of all the styles of all the ages, a totally unfair competi- 
tion between all possible and impossible effects! One certainly cannot 
say that successes have been lacking, nor can one say that they have cost 
him nothing. 

I come now to that phase of the experimental theatre in which all the 
hitherto described efforts achieved their highest standard and with it their 
various turning-points or crises. It is in this phase that all the manifesta- 
tions of the important process, positive as well as negative, appeared at 
their most prominent: thus the increase of the powers of entertainment 
along with the development of the techniques of stage illusion, and the 
increase of the powers of instruction along with the fall of artistic taste. 

The most radical attempt to endow the theatre with an instructive 
character was undertaken by Piscator. I took part in each of his experi- 
ments, and there was none of them which did not have as its objective 
the heightening of the stage’s powers of instruction. It was a question, 
then, of mastering the important contemporary subjects for the stage: 
the struggle for petroleum, the War, the Revolution, justice, race prob- 
lems, et cetera. It seemed necessary to rebuild the theatre completely. It 
is impossible for me to enumerate here all the inventions and innova- 
tions which Piscator utilized together with virtually all of the newer 
technological advances in order to bring to the stage important modern 
subjects. You undoubtedly know of some of them, such as the use of 
film, which transformed the rigid backdrop of the stage into a new co- 
player, analogous to the Greek chorus, and the conveyor belt which en- 
abled the stage floor to move so that epic scenes could roll past, as in 
the march of the good soldier Schweik to the wars. Hitherto these inven- 
tions have not been adopted by the international theatre, their manners 
of lighting the stage have been all but forgotten, their utterly ingenious 
machinery is rusted, and grass grows over all. 

Why is it? 

It is necessary in order to discontinue this eminent political theatre 
to reveal its political origins. The increase of the political powers of 
learning collided with the approaching political reaction. Today, how- 
ever, we want to confine ourselves to pursuing the development of the 
turning point of the theatre in the province of aesthetics. 

The experiments of Piscator caused, above all, complete chaos in the 
theatre. If the stage was transformed into a machine shop, then the audi- 
torium was transformed into an assembly hall. For Piscator the theatre 
was a parliament, the public a legistlative body. To this parliament was 
presented in plastic terms important, decision-demanding, public af- 
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fairs. In place of an address by a member of parliament concerning cer- 
tain untenable social conditions there appeared an artistic reproduction 
of the situation. The theatre had the ambition to prepare its parliament, 
the public, to come to political decisions on the basis of the illustrations, 
statistics and slogans shown on the stage. While Piscator’s theatre did not 
waive applause, it desired discussion even more. It did not want merely to 
provide its spectators with an experience, but in addition to wrest from 
them a practical resolve to take an active hold on life. All means were 
justified to achieve this end. The technical aspects of the theatre became 
inordinately complicated. Piscator’s stage manager had in front of him 
a prompt book which was as different from the prompt book of Rein- 
hardt’s stage manager as the orchestral score of a Stravinsky opera is from 
the manuscript of a lute singer. The machinery on the stage was so 
heavy that it became necessary to support the stage floor of the Nollendorf 
Theater with iron and cement struts, so much machinery was hung from 
the dome that it once collapsed. Aesthetic aspects were completely sub- 
ordinated in the political theatre. Away with painted sets when one 
could show a film which was shot at the very place of the action, and 
which possessed a documentary, certifying worth about it. And welcome 
the cartoon when the artist, for example George Gross, had. something to 
say to the parliament-public. When the German Kaiser filed a protest 
through five attorneys that Piscator intended to personify him on the 
stage by means of an actor Piscator merely asked whether the Kaiser him- 
self would like to make an appearance, one might say that Piscator of- 
fered him an engagement. In short: the objective was of such significance 
and importance that all means seemed justified. The preparation of the 
production accorded with the preparation of the play. A whole staff of 
playwrights worked together on the play, and their work was aided and 
controlled by a staff of experts, historians, economists, and statisticians. 

The experiments of Piscator were the source of virtually all conven- 
tions. They took hold of and changed the creative process of the play- 
wright, the style of production, and the work of the theatre architect. 
Altogether they strove for a completely new social function for the 
theatre. 


The revolutionary bourgeois aesthetic, founded by those great enlight- 
eners, Diderot and Lessing, defined the theatre as a place of entertain- 
ment and instruction. The Age of Enlightenment, which ushered in a 
powerful upsurge of European theatre, recognized no opposition between 
entertainment and instruction. Pure amusement, even in regard to tragic 
subjects, seemed to Diderot to be quite empty and discreditable when it 
failed to add to the knowledge of the spectator, and elements of in- 
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struction, naturally in artistic forms, seemed in no way to disturb the 
aspect of amusement; it was after this that amusement was given more 
substance. 

If we observe the theatre of our time we shall find that the two con- 
stituent elements of drama and the theatre, entertainment and instruc- 
tion, have come more and more into sharp conflict. This opposition 
exists today. 

Naturalism, with its “‘intellectualization of the arts,” which provided 
it with social bearing, had doubtless paralyzed significant aesthetic forces, 
particularly that of fantasy, the aesthetic sense, and the genuinely poetic. 
The instructive elements plainly harmed the artistic elements. 

The Expressionism of the post-war era had described the world as will 
and representation and brought a characteristic solipsism. It was the 
theatre’s answer to the great social crisis, just as the philosophical Ma- 
chismus was philosophy’s answer to it. It was a revolt of art against life, 
and the world existed for it only as vision, strangely shattered, the off- 
spring of frightened minds. Expressionism, which greatly enriched the 
theatre’s means of expression and brought about a hitherto unexploited 
aesthetic gain, showed itself in no position to interpret the world as an 
object of human usage. The theatre’s powers of instruction shriveled 
away. 

The instructional elements of a Piscator production or of a production 
like my Threepenny Opera were, so to speak, installed; they did not re- 
sult organically from the whole, they stood in opposition to the whole; 
they interrupted the flow of the play and its events, they thwarted sym- 
pathetic understanding, they were cold showers for those who wanted 
to sympathize. I hope that the moralizing parts of the Threepenny Opera 
and its didactic songs are to some extent entertaining, but surely there 
can be no doubt that this entertainment is different from that which one 
experiences from the scenes of the play proper. The character of this 
play is two-pronged, instruction and entertainment stand together in 
open hostility. In Piscator’s productions the actor and the stage machinery 
stood together in open hostility. 

We perceive from the fact that through entertainment the public is 
split into at least two hostile social camps, so that the common art expe- 
rience falls to pieces; it is a political fact. The enjoyment of learning is 
subject to social position. The artistic treat is subject to political atti- 
tude, so that it can be challenged and become accepted. But even if we 
consider only that one part of the public that is in political agreement, 
we are able to see how the conflict between the powers of entertainment 
and the powers of instruction becomes critical. It is a quite definite, new 
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kind of learning which cannot reconcile itself to a definite, old kind of 
self-entertainment. In one of the (later) phases of the experiments every 
new increase in the powers of instruction led to an immediate decrease 
in the powers of entertainment. (‘This isn’t theatre any more, it’s an 
adult education class.”) In reverse order, the effect upon the nervous 
system, which is the result of emotional acting, consistently threatened 
the performance’s powers of instruction. (Bad actors were often inter- 
ested in utilizing the instructional aspect of the theatre.) In other words: 
the more the public was emotionally affected the less capable it was of 
learning. That is, the more we brought the public to where it agreed, ex- 
perienced, sympathized, just that much less was it capable of seeing the 
ins and outs of the matter, that much less did it learn, and the more there 
was to learn, just that much less was the artistic treat brought to realiza- 
tion. 

The crisis was this: the experiments of half a century, brought about 
in almost all civilized countries, had won for the theatre an utterly new 
range of subjects, a new sphere of problems, and thereby made it a fac- 
tor of eminent social significance. But they had brought the theatre to 
the place where any further development of the verdict-finding, social 
(political) experience must necessarily destroy the artistic experience. On 
the other side, however, the artistic experience always came about less 
often without the further development of the verdict-finding experience. 
A technical apparatus and a style of production was developed which 
were able to produce illusion rather than practicality, intoxication rather 
than elevation, and deception rather than enlightenment. 

Of what profit was a Constructivist stage when it was not socially con- 
structive, what profit was there in the finest lighting plant when it illu- 
minated false and childish representations of the world, and what profit 
was there in a Suggestivist art of the theatre when it served only to con- 
vince us that an X was a U? Of what use was the whole box of magic 
tricks when it could only offer us artificial substitutes for actual expe- 
riences? What purpose was there in this constant illumination of prob- 
lems which always remained unresolved? Was all this meant to gratify 
not only the nerves but the understanding as well? One could not pos- 
sibly have ended here. 

The development pressed for a fusion of the two functions, entertain- 
ment and instruction. 

If these endeavors are to attain a social consciousness then they must 
finally prepare the theatre to develop a view of life through artistic 
means, to develop models of the social life of human beings, in order to 
help the spectator to understand his social surroundings and to help him 
control them rationally and emotionally. 
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Man today knows little about the legalities which control his life. As 
a social being his general reaction is emotional, but these emotional re- 
actions are vague, inexact, ineffective. The sources of his emotions and 
passions are just as bogged up and polluted as the sources of his knowl- 
edge. Man today, living in a rapidly changing world and himself rapidly 
changing, lacks an image of the world which agrees with him and on the 
basis of which he can act with a view to success. His conceptions of the 
social life of human beings are false, inaccurate, and contradictory, his 
image is what one might call impracticable, that is, with his image of 
the world, the world of human beings, he cannot control the world. He 
does not know on what he is dependent, he lacks a grasp on social ma- 
chinery which is necessary to cause the desired effect. A knowledge of 
the nature of things, so greatly and so ingeniously increased and ex- 
panded, is incapable, without a knowledge of the nature of man, human 
society in its totality, of making this control of nature a source of happi- 
ness for mankind. It will far sooner become a source of unhappiness. So 
it happens that our great discoveries and inventions have become an 
ever increasing threat to mankind, so that today nearly every invention 
is received with a cry of triumph which soon turns into a cry of fear. 

Before the war I experienced a genuinely historic scene on the radio: 
the institute of the physicist Niels Bohr in Copenhagen was being in- 
terviewed concerning a revolutionizing discovery in the field of nuclear 
fission. The physicists reported that a new, tremendous source of energy 
had been discovered. When the Interviewer asked whether a practical 
utilization of the experiment were yet possible, he received the answer: 
No, not yet. In a tone of great relief the Interviewer replied: Thank God 
for that! I firmly believe that mankind is not yet mature enough to take 
possession of such a source of energy! It was clear that he had only the 
war industries in mind. The physicist Albert Einstein does not go quite 
so far, but he goes far enough, when in a few short sentences, which are 
to be buried in a capsule at the New York World’s Fair, as a report on 
our time to future generations, he writes the following: 


Our time is a mine of inventive intellects whose inventions could 
ease our lives considerably. We cross the seas by means of mechani- 
cal power, and we also use that power to free mankind from all 
fatiguing physical labor. We have learned to fly and are able by 
means of electric waves to disseminate news and information 
throughout the entire world. Yet production and distribution of 
merchandise is far from organized, so that each of us must live in 
fear of being forced from the economic sphere. Moreover, people 
living in different lands murder one another at irregular periodic 
intervals, so that all who ponder the future must live in fear. This 
comes from the fact that the intelligence and character of the masses 
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are incomparably lower than the intelligence and character of the 
few, those who produce things of worth for the common good. 
Einstein thus proves the fact that the control of nature, in so far as we 
have control of it, contributes little to a happy life for man, and further 
that man in general is lacking in knowledge how to turn these discoveries 
and inventions to his own use.’ They know too little about their own 
nature. The fact that man knows so little about himself is the reason why 
his knowledge of nature is of so little help to him. In point of fact, the 
monstrous oppression and exploitation of man by man, the warlike 
butcheries and peaceable degradations of all kinds across the entire 
planet have almost become natural by now, but man, faced with these 
natural manifestations, is unfortunately not so ingenious and qualified 
as when faced with other natural manifestations. The great wars, for ex- 
ample, seem as innumerable as earthtremors, and therefore as seemingly 
inevitable as the power of nature itself, but whereas earthtremors come 
to an end, man’s inhumanity to man seems never to reach an end. It i 
clear how much would be gained, if, for example, the theatre, if no 
art itself, were capable of providing us with a practicable view of life. 
An art capable of this would be able to take firm hold on social develop-’ 
ment, it would not merely radiate more or less apathetic impulses but 
deliver its findings to sensitive and intelligent men of the world, the 
world of human beings, for their use. 





But the problem is not at all simple. The very first experiments showed 
that art, in order to perform its duty, had to stimulate certain emotions, 
provide certain experiences, but by no means correct views of life or 
genuine illustrations of happenings between men. It achieved its effects 
with incomplete, deceitful or obsolete views of life. Through artistic sug- 
gestion, which it knows how to exercise, it invests the most absurd asser- 
tions concerning human relations with the appearance of truth. The 
more powerful it is, the more unverifiable its productions. In place of 
logic we have flights of fancy, in place of argument we have rhetoric. 
Aesthetics demand a particular plausibility for all happenings, otherwise 
effects will either not occur or else be impaired. At the same time, how- 
ever, there is also the question of a purely aesthetic plausibility, a so- 
called aesthetic logic. The poet is granted his own world, it has its own 
legality. If this or that set of elements is specified, then all other elements 
must be similarly specified and the principle of specification be in some 
degree uniform in order to save the whole. 

Art achieves this privilege of being able to construct its own world, 
which need not conform to any other, through a particular phenomenon 
which, on the basis of the Suggestivist technique, asserts that within the 
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artist there exists the established sympathetic understanding of the spec- 
tator, and which passes from the artist into the characters and events on 
the stage. It is this principle of sympathetic understanding which we have 
now to consider. 

Sympathetic understanding is a main support of the prevailing aes- 
thetic. In the imposing Poetics of Aristotle we have a description of how 
Catharsis, that is, the spiritual purification of the spectator, was brought 
about through Mimesis. The actor imitates the hero (Oedipus or Prome- 
theus), and he does so with such suggestion and power of conversion 
that the spectator imitates him in the role and thus possesses himself of 
the hero’s experience. Hegel, who, to my knowledge, drew up the last 
of the important systems of aesthetics, refers to the ability of man to 
experience the same emotions when faced with simulated reality as he 
does when faced with reality itself. What I want to acquaint you with 
now is that a series of experiments to establish a practicable view of life 
by means of the theatre’s resources has led to the staggering question 
whether to achieve this end it is necessary, more or less, to surrender 
sympathetic understanding. Unless one perceives humanity, with all its 
conditions, proceedings, manners of behavior and institutions, as some- 
thing stable and unchangeable, and unless one accepts the attitudes of 
humanity, as one has accepted them of nature with such success for 
several centuries, those critical attitudes, concerning change and the 
mastery of nature, then one is unable to utilize the technique of sym- 
pathetic understanding. Sympathetic understanding in changeable hu- 
man beings, in avoidable acts, and in superfluous pain, et cetera, is not 
possible. As long as the stars of his fate hang over King Lear, as long as 
we consider him as being unchangeable, his deeds subject to nature with- 
out restriction, even presented as being fated, so long can we be sym- 
pathetically understanding towards him. To discuss his behavior is as im- 
possible as a discussion of the splitting of the atom would have been in 
the tenth century. 

If the intercourse between stage and public were to occur on the basis 
of sympathetic understanding, then at any given moment the spectator 
could have seen only as much as the hero saw with whom he was joined 
in sympathetic understanding. And towards particular situations on the 
stage opposite him he could only have such emotional responses as the 
“mood” on stage permitted. The observations, emotions, and perceptions 
of the spectators were the same as those which brought the characters 
on stage into line. The stage could scarcely generate emotions, permit 
observations and facilitate understanding, which are not suggestively 
represented on it. Lear’s wrath over his daughters infects the spectator, 
that is, the spectator, watching him, could only experience wrath, not 
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perhaps amazement or uneasiness, and the same holds for other possible 
emotions. The wrath of Lear, therefore, could not be tested against its 
justification nor could it be provided with a prophesy of its possible 
consequences. It was not to be discussed, only to be shared in. In this way 
social phenomena appeared eternal, natural, unchangeable, unhistorical, 
and did not hold for discussion. My use of the term “discussion” here does 
not imply a dispassionate treatment of a theme, a purely intellectual 
process. We are not concerned with simply making the spectator immune 
to the wrath of Lear. It is only the direct transplantation of this wrath 
that must be stopped. An example: The wrath of Lear is shared in by his 
faithful servant Kent. Kent soundly thrashes a servant of the thankless 
daughters, who is instructed to disobey one of Lear’s wishes. Shall the 
spectator of our time share Lear’s wrath and approve of it, while in 
essence sympathizing with the thrashing of the servant, carried out on 
Lear’s orders? The question is this: How can this scene be played so 
that the spectator, on the contrary, flies into a passion because of Lear’s 
wrath? Only an emotion of this kind which can deny the spectator sym- 
pathetic understanding, which generally only he can experience, and 
which generally could occur only to him, and then only if he breaks 
through the theatre’s power of suggestion, can be socially justified. Tol- 
stoy had excellent things to say on this very matter. 

Sympathetic understanding is the important artificial means of an age 
in which man is the variable and his surroundings the constant. One can 
be sympathetically understanding only towards a person who, unlike 
ourselves, bears the stars of his destiny within him. 

Human beings go to the theatre in order to be swept away, captivated, 
impressed, uplifted, horrified, moved, kept in suspense, released, di- 
verted, set free, set going, transplanted from their own time, and sup- 
plied with illusions. All of this goes so much without saying that the art 
of the theatre is candidly defined as having the power to release, sweep 
away, uplift, et cetera. It is not an art at all unless it does so. 

The question, then, is this: Is the artistic treat at all possible without 
sympathetic understanding, or, in any case, is it possible on a basis other 
than sympathetic understanding? 

What could a new basis such as this offer us? 

What can be substituted for pity and terror, the twin-yoked classical 
cause of Aristotle’s Catharsis? When one renounces hypnosis to what can 
one appeal? What attitude should a spectator partake of in this new 
theatre, when he is denied the illusionary, passive, resigned-to-fate atti- 
tude? He should no longer be abducted from his own world into the 
world of art, no longer be kidnapped; on the contrary, he should be 
ushered into his own real world, with attentive faculties. Would it be 
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possible, perhaps, to substitute for pity, helpful collaboration? Is it pos- 
sible therewith to create a new contact between the stage and the spec- 
tator, might this offer a new basis for the artistic treat? I cannot describe 
here the new technology of playwriting, of theatre construction and of 
acting techniques, through which our experiments were carried out. The 
principle consists in introducing in place of sympathetic understanding 
what we will call Alienation. 

What is Alienation? 

To alienate an event or a character is simply to take what to the event 
or character is obvious, known, evident and produce surprise and curios- 
ity out of it. Let us consider again the wrath of Lear over the thankless- 
ness of his daughters. Through the technique of sympathetic understand- 
ing the actor is able to present this wrath in such a way that the spectator 
sees it as the most natural thing in the world, so that he cannot imagine 
how Lear could not become wrathful, so that he is in complete agree- 
ment with Lear, sympathizing with him completely, having himself fallen 
into the same wrath. Through the technique of alienation, on the other 
hand, the actor presents the wrath of Lear in such a way that the spectator 
can be surprised at it, so that he can conceive of still other reactions 
from Lear as well as that of wrath. The attitude of Lear is alienated, that 
is, it is presented as belonging specifically to Lear, as something shocking, 
remarkable, as a social phenomenon which is not self-evident. This emo- 
tion of wrath is human, but it is not universally applicable, there are 
human beings who do not experience it. The experiences of Lear need 
not produce in all people of all times the emotion of wrath. Wrath may 
be an eternally possible reaction of the human being, but this kind of 
wrath, the kind of wrath which manifests itself in this way and which 
has such origins as those of Lear, is an ephemeral thing. The process of 
alienation, then, is the process of historifying, of presenting events and 
persons as historical, and therefore as ephemeral. The same, of course, 
may happen with contemporaries, their attitudes may also be presented 
as ephemeral, historical, and evanescent. 

What do we achieve by this? We achieve the fact that the spectator 
need no longer see the human beings presented on the stage as being 
unchangeable, unadaptable, and handed over helpless to fate. What he 
sees is that this human being is thus and so because conditions are thus 
and so. And conditions are thus and so because human beings are thus 
and so. This human being, however, is capable of being presented not 
only in this way, as he is, but in other ways also, as he might be; condi- 
tions, too, are capable of being presented in other ways than as they are. 
As a result of this the spectator has a new attitude in the theatre. He has 
the same attitude towards the images of the human world opposite him 
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on the stage which he, as a human being, has had towards nature during 
this century. He is also welcomed into the theatre as the great reformer, 
one who is capable of coming to grips with the natural and social proc- 
esses, one who no longer merely accepts the world passively but who 
masters it. The theatre no longer seeks to intoxicate him, supply him with 
illusions, make him forget the world, to reconcile him with his fate. The 
theatre now spreads the world in front of him to take hold of and use 
for his own good. 

The technique of alienation was developed in Germany through a new 
series of experiments. At the Theater am Schiffbauerdamm in Berlin we 
attempted to develop a new style of production. The most gifted of the 
younger generation of actors worked with us. There were Helene Weigel, 
Peter Lorre, Oskar Homolka, Neher, and Busch. Our experiments could 
not be carried through so methodically as those of the foreign schools of 
Stanislavski, Meyerhold, and Vachtangov because we had no state sup- 
port, but our experiments were, therefore, pursued more widely and not 
merely in the professional theatre. Artists participated in experiments of 
schools, workers’ choruses, amateur groups, et cetera. From the beginning 
amateur groups were developed along with the professional. The experi- 
ments led to a vast simplification of apparatus, style of production and 
subject matter. 

It was a question throughout of continuing the earlier experiments, 
and those of Piscator’s theatre in particular. Even in Piscator’s last experi- 
ments the consequent development of the technical apparatus led to the 
realization that the machinery which then dominated everything might 
also permit a beautiful simplicity of production. The so-called epic style 
of production, which we developed at the Theater am Schiffbauerdamm, 
revealed its artistic qualities relatively quickly and the non-Aristotelian 
technique of drama set about working importantly with important so- 
cial subjects. Possibilities appeared for transforming the dancelike ele- 
ments and the elements of group composition of Meyerhold’s school 
from something artificial into something artistic, and the naturalistic 
elements of Stanislavski’s into realistic elements. The art of speech was 
joined with the art of movement, while workaday speech and the recita- 
tion of verse were thoroughly fashioned from the so-called movement 
principle. Theatre construction was completely revolutionized. Piscator’s 
principles, freely employed, permitted not only an instructive theatre 
but a beautiful one as well. Symbolism and Illusionism might be liqui- 
dated in like manner, and the Neher principle for the development of 
scenic design permitted the scenic designer, according to the needs de- 
termined in rehearsal, to gain profit from the acting of the performers 
and to influence the acting in his own way. The playwright was able to 
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propose his play to the actors and the scenic designer in uninterrupted 
collaboration, to influence as well as be influenced. Painters and musi- 
cians at once regained their independence and were able through their 
own artificial means to make their presence felt on the subject matter: 
the collective art project appeared before the spectator as a series of dis- 
sociated elements. 

From the start the classical repertoire organized itself on the basis of 
many such experiments. The artificial means of alienation opened a 
broad path of approach to the vital importance of the dramatic works 
of other ages. Through alienation it became possible to produce enter- 
tainingly and instructively the worthwhile old plays without disturbing 
elements of over-actualization and museumlike treatment. 

Liberation from the compulsion to practice hypnosis is noted to be 
particularly advantageous to the contemporary amateur theatre (worker, 
student, and child actors). It is becoming conceiveable to draw bound- 
aries between the performances of amateur and professional actors 
without the need to relinquish one of the basic functions of the theatre. 

On the basis of the new foundation, for example, such divergent act- 
ing techniques as perhaps those of the Vachtangov or the Ochlopkov 
troops and the Workers’ troop could be joined. The heterogeneous ex- 
periments of half a century appear to have found a basis for their utiliza- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, these experiments are not so easily described, and I 
have simply to assert here that what we intend is to make the real artis- 
tic treat possible on the basis of alienation. This is not too terribly sur- 
prising since, seen from a purely technical point of view, even the the- 
atres of past ages produced results through the use of alienation effects, 
the Chinese theatre, for example, the classical Spanish theatre, the popu- 
lar theatre of Bruéghel’s time and the Elizabethan theatre. 

Is this new style of production the new style, is it a technique which 
is complete and which can be surveyed as such, the definitive result of 
all the experiments? The answer is: No. It is one way, the way which we 
have gone. Experiments must continue. The same problem exists for all 
art, and it is a gigantic one. The solution which we are striving towards 
is only one of the perhaps possible solutions to the problem which is 
this: How can the theatre be both entertaining and instructive at the 
same time? How can it be drawn away from this intellectual narcotics- 
traffic and be changed from a place of illusion to a place of practical ex- 
perience? How can the shackled, ignorant, freedom- and knowledge- 
seeking human being of our century, the tormented and heroic, abused 
and ingenious, the changeable and the world-changing human being of 
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this frightful and important century achieve his own theatre which will 
help him to master not only himself but also the world? 


Translated by CARL RICHARD MUELLER 
NOTES 


+ The important theatres are naturally prominent for the share they had in 
the experiments along this line. Chekhov had his Stanislavski, Ibsen his Brahm, 
et cetera. However, the initiative along the line of increasing the powers of in- 
struction proceeded next most significantly from the drama itself. 

* We need not here enter into a painstaking critique of the technocratic 
point of view of the highly educated. Normally that which is of use to society 
will proceed completely from the masses, and the few inventive intellects are 
very helpless where the sphere of economics is concerned. We are satisfied here 
with the fact that Einstein confirms the ignorance concerning coéperative in- 
terests, directly and indirectly. 











Theatre for Learning 


By BERTOLT BRECHT 


When anyone spoke of modern theatre a few years ago, he mentioned 
the Moscow, the New York or the Berlin theatre. He may also have 
spoken of a particular production of Jouvet’s in Paris, of Cochran’s in 
London, or the Habima performance of The Dybbuk, which, in fact, 
belonged to Russian theatre since it was directed by Vakhtangov; but 
by and large, there were only three capitals so far as modern theatre was 
concerned. 

The Russian, the American and the German theatres were very dif- 
ferent from one another, but they were alike in being modern, i.e., 
in introducing technical and artistic innovations. In a certain sense they 
even developed stylistic similarities, probably because technique is inter- 
national (not only the technique directly required for the stage, but also 
that which exerts an influence on it, the film, for example) and because 
the cities in question were great progressive cities in great industrial 
countries. Most recently, the Berlin theatre seemed to have taken the 
lead among the most advanced capitalist countries. What was common 
to modern theatre found there its strongest and, for the moment, most 
mature expression. 

The last phase of the Berlin theatre, which as I said only revealed 
in its purest form the direction in which modern theatre was develop- 
ing, was the so-called epic theatre. What was known as the Zeitstueck' 
or Piscator theatre or the didactic play all belonged to epic theatre. 


EPIC THEATRE 


The expression “epic theatre” seemed self-contradictory to many 
people, since according to the teachings of Aristotle the epic and the 
dramatic forms of presenting a story were considered basically different 
from one another. The difference between the two forms was by no 
means merely seen in the fact that one was performed by living people 
while the other made use of a book—epic works like those of Homer 
and the minnesingers of the Middle Ages were likewise theatrical per- 
formances, and dramas like Goethe’s Faust or Byron’s Manfred ad- 
mittedly achieved their greatest effect as books. Aristotle’s teachings 
themselves distinguished the dramatic from the epic form as a difference 
in construction, whose laws were dealt with under two different branches 
of aesthetics. This construction depended on the different way in which 
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the works were presented to the public, either on the stage or through 
a book, but nevertheless, apart from that, “the dramatic’ could also 
be found in epic works and “the epic” in dramatic works. The bourgeois 
novel in the last century considerably developed “the dramatic,” which 
meant the strong centralization of plot and an organic interdependence 
of the separate parts. The dramatic is characterized by a certain passion 
in the tone of the exposition and a working out of the collision of forces. 
The epic writer, Déblin,? gave an excellent description when he said 
that the epic, in contrast to the dramatic, could practically be cut up 
with a scissors into single pieces, each of which could stand alone. 

I do not wish to discuss here in what way the contrasts between epic 
and dramatic, long regarded as irreconcilable, lost their rigidity, but 
simply to point out that (other causes aside) technical achievements en- 
abled the stage to include narrative elements in dramatic presentations. 
The potentialities of projection, the film, the greater facility in changing 
sets through machinery, completed the equipment of the stage and did so 
at a moment when the most important human events could no longer be 
so simply portrayed as through personification of the driving forces or 
through subordinating the characters to invisible, metaphysical powers. 
To make the events understandable, it had become necessary to play up 
the “bearing” of the environment upon the people living in it. 

Of course this environment had been shown in plays before, not, 
however, as an independent element but only from the viewpoint of 
the main figure of the drama. It rose out of the hero’s reaction to it. 
It was seen as a storm may be “seen” if you observe on the sea a ship 
spreading its sails and the sails bellying. But in the epic theatre it was 
now to appear as an independent element. 

The stage began to narrate. The narrator no longer vanished with 
the fourth wall. Not only did the background make its own comment on 
stage happenings through large screens which evoked other events occur- 
ring at the same time in other places, documenting or contradicting state- 
ments by characters through quotations projected onto a screen, lending 
tangible, concrete statistics to abstract discussions, providing facts and 
figures for happenings which were plastic but unclear in their meaning; 
the actors no longer threw themselves completely into their roles but 
maintained a certain distance from the character performed by them, 
even distinctly inviting criticism. 

Nothing permitted the audience any more to lose itself through simple 
empathy, uncritically (and practically without any consequences) in the 
experiences of the characters on the stage. The presentation exposed 
the subject matter and the happenings to a process of de-familiarization.* 
De-familiarization was required to make things understood. When things 
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are “self-evident,” understanding is simply dispensed with. The “natural” 
had to be given an element of the conspicuous. Only in this way could 
the laws of cause and effect become plain. Characters had to behave 
as they did beh..ve, and at the same time be capable of behaving other- 





wise. 
These were great changes. 


TWO OUTLINES 


The following little outlines may indicate in what respect the func- 
tion of the epic is distinguished from that of the dramatic theatre: 


Dramatic Form 


The stage “‘incarnates” an event. 

Involves the audience in an action, 
uses up its activity. 

Helps it to feel. 

Communicates experiences. 

The audience is projected into an 
event. 

Suggestion is used. 

Sensations are preserved. 


The character is a known quantity. 
Man unchangeable. 

His drives. 

Events move in a straight line. 


Natura non facit saltus. 
The world as it is. 


Epic Form 

It relates it. 

Makes the audience an observer, 
but arouses its activity. 

Compels it to make decisions. 

Communicates insights. 

Is confronted with it. 


Arguments are used. 

Impelled to the level of percep- 
tions. 

The character is subjected to in- 
vestigation. 

Man who can change and make 
changes. 

His motives. 

In “irregular” curves. 

Facit saltus, 

The world as it is becoming. 


The audience in the dramatic theatre says: 


Yes, I have felt that too—That’s how I am.—That is only natural.— 
That will always be so.—This person’s suffering shocks me because he 
has no way out.—This is great art: everything in it is self-evident.— 
I weep with the weeping, I laugh with the laughing. 


The audience in the epic theatre says: 


I wouldn’t have thought that—People shouldn’t do things like 
that.—That’s extremely odd, almost unbelievable—This has to stop.— 
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This person’s suffering shocks me, because there might be a way out 
for him.—This is great art: nothing in it is self-evident—I laugh over 
the weeping, I weep over the laughing. 


DIDACTIC THEATRE 


The stage began to instruct. 

Oil, inflation, war, social struggles, the family, religion, wheat, the 
meat-packing industry, became subjects for theatrical portrayal. Choruses 
informed the audience about facts it did not know. In montage form, 
films showed events all over the world. Projections provided statistical 
data. As the “background” came to the fore, the actions of the characters 
became exposed to criticism. Wrong and right actions were exhibited. 
People were shown who knew what they were doing, and other people 
were shown who did not know. The theatre entered the province of the 
philosophers—at any rate, the sort of philosophers who wanted not only 
to explain the world but also to change it. Hence the theatre phi- 
losophized; hence it instructed. And what became of entertainment? 
Were the audience put back in school, treated as illiterates? Were they 
to take examinations and be given marks? 

It is the general opinion that a very decided difference exists be- 
tween learning and being entertained. The former may be useful, but 
only the latter is pleasant. Thus we have to defend the epic theatre 
against a suspicion that it must be an extremely unpleasant, a joyless, 
indeed a wearying business. 

Well, we can only say that the contrast between learning and being 
entertained does not necessarily exist in nature; it has not always 
existed and it need not always exist. 

Undoubtedly, the kind of learning we experienced in school, in train- 
ing for a profession, etc., is a laborious business. But consider under 
what circumstances and for what purpose it is done. It is, in fact, a 
purchase. Knowledge is simply a commodity. It is acquired for the pur- 
pose of being resold. All those who have grown too old for school have 
to pursue knowledge on the Q.T., so to speak, because anybody who 
admits he still has to study depreciates himself as one who knows too 
little. Apart from that, the utility of learning is very much limited 
by factors over which the student has no control. There is unemploy- 
ment, against which no knowledge protects. There is the division of 
labor, which makes comprehensive knowledge unnecessary and im- 
possible. Often, those who study do it only when they see no other 
possibility of getting ahead. There is not much knowledge that procures 
power, but much knowledge is only procured through power. 

Learning means something very different to people in different strata 
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of society. There are people who cannot conceive of any improvement 
in conditions; conditions seem good enough to them. Whatever may 
happen to petroleum, they make a profit out of it. And they feel, after 
all, that they are getting rather old. They can scarcely expect many more 
years of life. So why continue to learn? They have already spoken 
their “Ugh!’* But there are also people who have not yet “had their 
turn,” who are discontented with the way things are, who have an im- 
mense practical interest in learning, who want orientation badly, who 
know they are lost without learning—these are the best and most 
ambitious learners. Such differences also exist among nations and 
peoples. Thus the lust for learning is dependent on various things; in 
short, there is thrilling learning, joyous and militant learning. 

If learning could not be delightful, then the theatre, by its very 
nature, would not be in a position to instruct. 

Theatre remains theatre, even when it is didactic theatre; and if it is 
good theatre it will entertain. 


THEATRE AND SCIENCE 


“But what has science to do with art? We know very well that science 
can be diverting, but not everything that diverts belongs in the theatre.” 

I have often been told when I pointed out the inestimable services 
that modern science, properly utilized, could render to art (especially 
to the theatre), that art and science were two admirable but completely 
different fields of human activity. This is a dreadful platitude, of course, 
and the best thing to do is admit at once that it is quite right, like most 
platitudes. Art and science operate in very different ways—agreed. Still, 
I must admit—bad as this may sound—that I cannot manage as an 
artist without making use of certain sciences. This may make many 
people seriously doubt my artistic ability. They are accustomed to regard- 
ing poets as unique, almost unnatural beings who unerringly, almost 
like gods, perceive things that others can only perceive through the 
greatest efforts and hard work. Naturally, it is unpleasant to have to ad- 
mit not being one of those so endowed. But it must be admitted. It 
must also be denied that this application to science has anything to 
do with some pardonable avocation indulged in the evening after 
work is done. Everyone knows that Goethe also went in for natural 
science, Schiller for history, presumably—this is the charitable assump- 
tion—as a sort of hobby. I would not simply accuse these two of having 
needed the science for their poetic labors, nor would I use them to excuse 
myself, but I must say I need the sciences. And I must even admit that I 
regard suspiciously all sorts of people who I know do not keep abreast of 
science, who, in other words, sing as the birds sing, or as they imagine 
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the birds sing. This does not mean that I would reject a nice poem 
about the taste of a flounder or the pleasure of a boating party just 
because the author had not studied gastronomy or navigation. But I 
think that unless every resource is employed towards understanding 
the great, complicated events in the world of man, they cannot be seen 
adequately for what they are. 

Let us assume that we want to portray great passions or events which 
influence the fates of peoples. Such a passion today might be the drive 
for power. Supposing that a poet “felt” this drive and wanted to show 
someone striving for power—how could he absorb into his own experi- 
ence the extremely complicated mechanism within which the struggle for 
power today takes place? If his hero is a political man, what are the 
workings of politics? If he is a business man, what are the workings of 
business? And then there are poets who are much less passionately in- 
terested in any individual's drive for power than in business affairs and 
politics as such! How are they to acquire the necessary knowledge? 
They will scarcely find out enough by going around and keeping their 
eyes open, although that is at least better than rolling their eyes 
in a fine frenzy. The establishment of a newspaper like the Vélkische 
Beobachter or a business like Standard Oil is a rather complicated 
matter, and these things are not simply absorbed through the pores. 
Psychology is an important field for the dramatist. It is supposed that 
while an ordinary person may not be in a position to discover, without 
special instruction, what makes a man commit murder, certainly a writer 
ought to have the “inner resources” to be able to give a picture of a 
murderer’s mental state. The assumption is that you only need look into 
yourself in such a case; after all, there is such a thing as imagination. ... 
For a number of reasons I can no longer abandon myself to this 
amiable hope of managing so comfortably. I cannot find in myself 
alone all the motives which, as we learn from newspapers and scientific 
reports, are discovered in human beings. No more than any judge passing 
sentence am I able to imagine adequately, unaided, the mental state of 
a murderer. Modern psychology, from psychoanalysis to behaviorism, 
provides me with insights which help me to form a quite different judg- 
ment of the case, especially when I take into consideration the findings 
of sociology, and do not ignore economics or history. You may say: 
This is getting complicated. I must answer, it is complicated. Perhaps 
I can talk you into agreeing with me that a lot of literature is extremely 
primitive; yet you will ask in grave concern: Wouldn’t such an evening 
in the theatre be a pretty alarming business? The answer to that is: No. 

Whatever knowledge may be contained in a poetic work, it must be 
completely converted into poetry. In its transmuted form, it gives the 
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same type of satisfaction as any poetic work. And although it does not 
provide that satisfaction found in science as such, a certain inclination 
to penetrate more deeply into the nature of things, a desire to make 
the world controllable, are necessary to ensure enjoyment of poetic 
works generated by this era of great discoveries and inventions. 


IS THE EPIC THEATRE A SORT OF “MORAL INSTITUTION’? 


According to Friedrich Schiller the theatre should be a moral institu- 
tion. When Shiller posed this demand it scarcely occurred to him that 
by moralizing from the stage he might drive the audience out of the 
theatre. In his day the audience had no objection to moralizing. Only 
later on did Friedrich Nietzsche abuse him as the moral trumpeter of 
Sackingen.’ To Nietzsche a concern with morality seemed a dismal 
affair; to Schiller it seemed completely gratifying. He knew of nothing 
more entertaining and satisfying than to propagate ideals. The bour- 
geoisie was just establishing the concept of the nation. To furnish 
your house, show off your new hat, present your bills for paymant is 
highly gratifying. But to speak of the decay of your house, to have to 
sell your old hat and pay the bills yourself is a truly dismal affair, and 
that was how Nietzsche saw it a century later. It was no use talking to 
him about morality or, in consequence, about the other Friedrich. Many 
people also attacked the epic theatre, claiming it was too moralistic. Yet 
moral utterances were secondary in the epic theatre. Its intention was 
less to moralize than to study. And it did study; but then came the rub: 
the moral of the story. Naturally, we cannot claim that we began 
making studies just because studying was so much fun and not for 
any concrete reason, or that the results of our studies then took us com- 
pletely by surprise. Undoubtedly there were painful discrepancies in 
the world around us, conditions that were hard to bear, conditions of 
a kind not only hard to bear for moral reasons. Hunger, cold and 
hardship are not only burdensome for moral reasons. And the purpose 
of our investigation was not merely to arouse moral misgivings about 
certain conditions (although such misgivings might easily be felt, if not 
by every member of the audience; such misgivings, for example, were 
seldom felt by those who profited by the conditions in question). The 
purpose of our investigation was to make visible the means by which 
those onerous conditions could be done away with. We were not speak- 
ing on behalf of morality but on behalf of the wronged. These are really 
two different things, for moral allusions are often used in telling the 
wronged that they must put up with their situation. For such moralists, 
people exist for morality, not morality for people. 
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Nevertheless it can be deduced from these remarks to what extent 
and in what sense the epic theatre is a moral institution. 


CAN EPIC THEATRE BE PERFORMED ANYWHERE? 


From the standpoint of style, the epic theatre is nothing especially 
new. In its character of show, of demonstration, and its emphasis on 
the artistic, it is related to the ancient Asian theatre. The medieval 
mystery play, and also the classical Spanish and Jesuit theatres, showed 
an instructive tendency. 

Those theatre forms corresponded to certain tendencies of their time 
and disappeared with them. The modern nic theatre is also linked 
with definite tendencies. It can by no means be performed anywhere. 
Few of the great nations today are inclined to discuss their problems 
in the theatre. London, Paris, Tokyo and Rome maintain their theatres 
for quite different purposes. Only in a few places, and not for long, 
have circumstances been favorable to an epic, instructive theatre. In 
Berlin, fascism put a violent end to the development of such a theatre.° 

Besides a certain technical standard, it presupposes a powerful social 
movement which has an interest in the free discussion of vital problems, 
the better to solve them, and can defend this interest against all op- 
posing tendencies. 

The epic theatre is the broadest and most far-reaching experiment in 
great modern theatre, and it has to overcome all the enormous diffi- 
culties that all vital forces in the area of politics, philosophy, science and 
art have to overcome. 


Translated by EDITH ANDERSON 
NOTES 

+ Play dealing with current problems—Trans. 

* Alfred D6blin (1878-1957), German novelist and essayist, author of Berlin 
Alexanderplatz, etc. 

’ Entfremdung—alienation. 

* Reference to popular German literature about Red Indians, by the author 
Karl May, in which, after a chieftain had given his opinion at a pow-wow he 
would conclude, “I have spoken. Ugh!”—Trans. 

° Nietzsche’s quip referred to a banal verse tale by Viktor Scheffel, Der 
Trompeter von Sdackingen, a standard favorite in Germany’s “plush sofa kultur” 
—a parallel of Victorianism—in the second half of the nineteenth century— 
Trans. 

° After the defeat of the Nazis in 1945, the German administrators of the 
then Soviet-occupied zone—now the German Democratic Republic—invited 
Brecht to establish his own theatre in East Berlin. This theatre, the “Berliner 


Ensemble,” is recognized today all over the world as a classical type of epic 
theatre—Trans. 








An Expression of Faith in Wedekind 


By BERTOLT BRECHT 


It was on Saturday that we were idling through the star-covered night 
down along the River Lech and that by chance we were singing Wede- 
kind’s songs accompanied by a guitar—about Franziska, about the blind 
boy, and a dancing song. And very late—while sitting on a dike— 
with our shoes almost in the water, we sang his song about the odd moods 
of fortune, in which it is said, it would be best to do a daily somersault. 
And on Sunday morning we read—deeply moved—that Frank Wedekind 
had died on Saturday. 

One could not believe it just like that. His vitality always had been 
the best thing about him. Whether he entered a hall filled with hundreds 
of screaming students, or a room, or whether he stepped onto a stage— 
in his peculiar way, i.e., with his sharply-cut, iron skull slightly lowered 
and extended—somewhat clumsy and tense—everybody was silent. Al- 
though he himself was not a particularly good actor—he even kept on 
forgetting to limp, something that he himself considered a requirement— 
and didn’t always know his lines, he outdid many a professional actor 
when he played the Marquis of Keith. He filled every corner with him- 
self. There he stood, ugly, brutal, dangerous, with his red hair cut short 
and with his hands in his trouser pockets—and one could feel that not 
even the devil could budge him. He stepped in front of the curtain in his 
red tail coat as the ringmaster, with a whip and a revolver in his fists, 
and nobody could ever again forget his metallic hard, dry voice, his iron, 
sensual face with its “melancholy owlish eyes” set in its rigid features. 

A few weeks ago he was singing his songs to the guitar in the 
“Bonbonniere” with a brittle voice—a voice somewhat monotonous and 
untrained—and never have I been so enthusiastic about and so upset by 
a singer. It was the enormous vitality of this man, his energy, which 
enabled him to create—in spite of all the scorn and ridicule which was 
heaped upon him—his song of songs in honor of humanity, and which 
also gave him such personal charm. He did not seem mortal. 

Last fall, when he read aloud his last work, the Herakles, I marveled 
at his energy. He read for two hours and a half without stopping, without 
failing, without lowering his voice even one single time—and what a 
strong, iron voice it was—not even taking a minute’s break between acts; 





The above eulogy of Frank Wedekind appeared on March 12, 1918 in the 
“Augsburger Neueste Nachrichten.” 
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motionless, propped on the table, reading his verse which sounded as if 
it were etched in steel—while he looked each of us—one by one—deep 
into the eyes. 

It is now six weeks ago that I saw and heard him for the last time at a 
farewell party of the seminar of Professor Kutscher. He seemed com- 
pletely well, spoke animatedly and sang, encouraged by our shouts, three 
of his most beautiful songs to the lute—it was long after midnight. Not 
until I have seen that they are really going to bury him, can I accept his 
death. He was together with Tolstoy and Strindberg one of the great edu- 
cators of the new Europe. His greatest work was his personality. 


Translated by ERICH A. ALBRECHT 








Gestus* in Music 


By KURT WEILL 


In my attempts to arrive at a basic form for the musical theatre, I no- 
ticed several things which at first seemed to me to constitute entirely 
new insights but which after a closer look were revealed as but logical 
parts of the whole historical situation. While working on my own compo- 
sitions, I constantly forced myself to answer the question: What occa- 
sions for music does the theatre offer? But as soon as I looked back at the 
operas written by myself and others, another question arose: What is the 
nature of music which is found in the theatre, and does such music have 
definite characteristics which label it music of the theatre? After all it has 
often been stated that a number of important composers have either 
never paid any attention to the stage or that they have tried in vain to 
conquer the stage. There surely must be definite qualities which make a 
particular kind of music seem suitable for the theatre, and I believe 
they can be resumed under a single head, which I call music’s gestic 
character. 

In doing so I postulate a form of theatre which constitutes the only 
possible foundation for opera in our time. The theatre of the past epoch 
was written for sensual enjoyment. It aimed at titillating, exciting, in- 
citing, and upsetting the spectator. It gave first place to the story, and 
to convey a story it had recourse to every theatrical accessory, from real 
grass to the treadmill stage. And whatever it granted the spectator, it 
could not deny its creator; he too felt sensual enjoyment when he wrote 
his work, for he experienced the “intoxication of the creative moment,” 
the ecstasy of the creative impulse of the artist, and other sensations of 
pleasure. The other type of the theatre which is in the process of being 
established, presupposes a spectator who follows the action with the 
composure of a thinking man and who—since he wishes to think—con- 
siders demands made on his sensory apparatus an intrusion. This type of 
theatre aims to show what a man does. It is interested in material things 
only up to the point at which they furnish the frame of or the pretext 





* This word has been left in German because its most natural English 
equivalent—the word “‘gesture”-—is so misleading. John Willett in his book on 
Brecht says, “...there is no single word by which Gestus can be translated. It 
is at once gesture and gist, attitude and point: one aspect of the relation be- 
tween two people, studied singly, cut to essentials and physically or verbally 
expressed... .” 
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for human relations. It places greater value upon the actors than upon 
the trappings of the stage. It denies its creator the sensuality its audience 
chooses to do without. This theatre is unromantic to the highest degree, 
for the “romantic” in art excludes the process of thinking: it works with 
narcotic devices, it shows man in an exceptional state and during its 
flowering (in the case of Wagner) it had no image of the human being. 

If one applies the two ideas of the theatre to the opera, it appears that 
the composer of today may no longer approach his text from a position 
of sensual enjoyment. As far as the opera of the nineteenth and the begin- 
ning twentieth century is concerned, the task of music was to create at- 
mosphere, to underscore situations, and to accentuate the dramatic. Even 
that type of musical theatre which used the text merely as an excuse for 
free and uninhibited composition is in the final analysis only the logical 
consequence of the romantic ideal of the opera, because in it the music 
participated even less in the carrying-out of the dramatic idea than in 
the music-drama. 

The structure of an opera is faulty if a dominant place is not given 
to the music in its total structure and the execution of its smallest part. 
The music of an opera may not leave to the libretto and to the stage- 
setting the whole task of carrying the dramatic action and its idea; it must 
be actively involved in the presentation of the individual episode. 

And since to represent human beings is the main task of the theatre of 
today the music too must be related solely to man. However, it is well 
known that music lacks all psychological or characterizing capabilities. 
On the other hand, music has one faculty which is of decisive importance 
for the presentation of man in the theatre: it can reproduce the gestus 
which illustrates the action on stage, it can even create a kind of basic 
gestus which forces the actor into a definite attitude which precludes 
every doubt and every misunderstanding concerning the relevant ac- 
tion. In an ideal situation it can fix this gestus so clearly that a wrong 
representation of the action concerned is impossible. Every observant 
spectator knows how often even the most simple and the most natural 
human actions are represented on the stage by wrong sounds and by 
misleading movements. 

Music can set down the basic tone and the basic gestus of an action 
to the extent that a wrong interpretation can be avoided, while still 
affording the actor ample opportunities to display his individual style. 
Naturally gestic music is by no means limited to the setting of texts and 
if we accept Mozart’s music in every form, even his non-operatic music, 
as dramatic we do so because it never surrenders its gestic character. 

Music is gestic wherever an action relating human beings to each 
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other is represented in a naive manner—most strikingly in the recitatives 
of Bach’s Passions, in the operas of Mozart, in Fidelio, and in the work of 
Offenbach and Bizet. In “This picture is bewitchingly beautiful” [“Dies 
Bildnis ist bezaubernd schén”—an aria from The Magic Flute.—Eb.| 
the attitude of a person who looks at a picture is completely fixed by the 
music. He can hold the picture in his right or left hand, he can hold it 
up or lower it, he can be set off by a spotlight or he might stand in the 
dark—his basic attitude will be right because the music will have dictated 
it. 

What gestic means does music have at its disposal? First of all, there 
is the rhythmic fixing of the text. Music has the power of recording in 
written form the accents of speech, the distribution of short and long 
syllables, and most important—pauses. In this manner most sources for 
a wrong treatment of the libretto on the stage are eliminated. One can— 
to say this in passing—interpret a passage rhythmically in various ways, 
and even the same gestus can be expressed in various rhythms; the de- 
cisive point is, whether the gestus is correct. This setting of the rhythms 
on the basis of the text constitutes no more than the foundation of music 
that is gestic. The really productive work of the composer begins when 
he uses all the other means of musical expression to make contact be- 
tween the word itself and what it is trying to express. The melody like- 
wise contains the gestus of the action which is to be presented but since 
the stage action is already rhythmically saturated, there exists far more 
elbow-room for formal, melodic and harmonic invention than in purely 
descriptive music or in music which merely runs parallel to the action 
and which is in constant danger of being drowned out. The rhythmic 
restriction imposed by the text is therefore no greater a limitation than 
the formal scheme imposed by the Fugue, the Sonata, the Rondo is for 
the classical master. Within the framework of such rhythmically prede- 
termined music all devices of melodic elaboration, of harmonic and 
rhythmic differentiation are possible, if only the overall musical tensions 
correspond to the gestic development. Thus, a coloratura-type lingering 
on one syllable is justified by a gestic lingering at the same point [in the 
story]. 

I shall give an example taken from my own practice. Brecht formerly 
printed tunes to some of his poems because he felt the need to make the 
gestus clear. Here a basic gestus is being rhythmically defined in the sim- 
plest way, while the melody catches that wholly personal and inimitable 
way of singing which Brecht adopted when performing his songs. In this 
version the “Alabama Song” looks as follows: 
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One can see that this is merely a recording of the rhythm of speech and 
cannot be used as music. In my own setting of the same text the same 
basic gestus has been established, only it has—in my case—really been 
“composed” by means of the far ampler means of the composer. The 
song has—in my case—a much broader basis, extends much farther afield 
melodically speaking, and has a very different rhythmic foundation—but 
the gestic character has been preserved, although it appears in a totally 
different form: 
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One more thing needs to be said: that by no means all texts can be set 
in a gestic manner. The new form of the theatre which I assume for the 
purpose of my argument is used nowadays by very few poets, but it is only 
this form which permits and allows gestic language. The problem which 
I have touched upon in this essay is thus essentially a problem of modern 
drama. But the type of theatre which aims at presenting human beings 
finds music indispensable because of its ability to clarify the action by 
gestic means. And only a type of drama which finds music indispensable 
can be completely adapted to the needs of that purely musical work of 
art which we know as “opera.” 


Translated by ERICH ALBRECHT 


Lotte Reiniger: 
Kanonensong aus der Dreigroschenoper von Kurt Weill 





Recollections of Brecht 


By MAX FRISCH 


My association with Brecht, taxing as any such association with a re- 
flective person always is, has lasted now for half a year, and the attempt 
simply to avoid such association is oftentimes not a trifling one. 

It is Brecht who always telephones or who, always friendly in his dry 
and somewhat restrained manner, inquires on the street if one has an 
evening free. Brecht seeks out conversation wherever he can find it. For 
my part, I gain the least from our conversations when Brecht thwarts 
them with his dialectic. One is defeated but not convinced. 

On my way home at night, reflecting on his sarcastic comments, I often 
lose myself in an exasperated monologue: What he says just doesn’t all 
agree! It is only when I hear his verbal discharges again from my own 
mouth, in the third person, spoken in a similar manner, just as frivo- 
lously, often even as spitefully, that I feel the need to cycle back again 
to Herrliberg. 

The mere curiosity which one may feel in regard to a famous man can- 
not compensate permanently for the strain of engaging in such evenings, 
which always lead to characteristic extreme points. The fascination which 
Brecht always seems to have for one I would attribute above all else to 
the fact that here is a life which is lived according to thought. (For us 
thought is generally only a subsequent justification; it does not lead us 
on, it is dragged behind.) 

One can maintain a distance from a transcendent talent, which Brecht 
is, and at the moment the most important in the German language, 
through admiration; in front of an altar one genuflects like an acolyte, 
and the matter is let rest there as one continues on his way. Maintaining 
an attitude in relation to Brecht is not sufficient, for quite other claims 
are put forward, claims which cannot be satisfied through mere tactless 
familiarity, because Brecht, like few people, is so unconceited in regard 
to himself; Brecht, moreover, like perhaps all people of independent 
means, expects no agreement whatever; on the contrary, he expects op- 
position. When the opposition is too moderate, he is adverse, and he is 
bored when it fails to appear at all. It is then that one perceives in his 
stern, quiet, peasant’s face, which is often somewhat veiled in cunning, 
but always alert, that he is nevertheless listening, even when he finds it 
mere empty babble, that he compels himself to listen, and that behind 
his small hidden eyes there are flashes of opposition; his eyes flicker, his 
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impatience makes him self-conscious for a while, then aggressive and 
stormy. His lightning-like flashes, his sarcastic comments, intended as 
provocations, which are to lead to real discussions, to eruptions and al- 
tercations, are often already struck dead by the severity of his utterance. 
His partner in conversation, especially the new and unaccustomed one, 
is silenced to smiles of bewilderment, and there is nothing left for 
Brecht to do but, controlling himself, to explain seriously and somewhat 
mechanically his position. Basically, however, he is annoyed, because 
this is quite the opposite of a discussion such as he had hoped for. He is 
annoyed, too, over the fact that so few have gone through the School of 
Marxism, of Hegelian Dialectic, of Historical Materialism. 

Brecht has no desire to have to lecture, though he looks like a man who 
is prepared to want to talk about poetry in its broadest sense. As things 
turn out, however, in order to keep the discussion from turning into 
drivel, he is forced to give instruction, so to speak, in elementary gram- 
mar, whereas his time is far too precious for that. He does it, neverthe- 
less, because sheer drivel would prove even more annoying to him, 
whereas instruction at least is instruction, at least it is profitable to the 
others, that is, in so far as it can be. Fundamentally, however, I believe 
that Brecht, for his part, is happy when he has no need to catechize. 

Our discussions always become fruitful when I give him time for re- 
flection, whereas for my part I provide only the concrete, which, indeed, 
is a part of Brecht’s very nature, and always serve as opposition. 

His way of life, and with Brecht it is a real way of life, which encom- 
passes every manifestation of existence, is the daily application of those 
thought-derived conclusions which show our social environment as anti- 
quated, and as nefarious in its powerful permanence, so that this society 
can be regarded only as an impediment and not as a criterion. 

Brecht rejects the World of the Hereafter; this will always give rise 
to violent words and to the danger of temporary disability, which will 
admit of nothing. Nor is it accidental in this respect that Brecht, espe- 
cially in relationship to actors, so untiringly strives for the loose and the 
unconstricted. His own work, where it is poetic, always possesses this at- 
tribute to a high degree. The loose, the unconstricted: it is an un- 
precedented claim within a life such as Brecht leads, a life with regard to 
a planned world, which at the time does not exist, which is evident only 
in his way of life, a way of life which in its experience, in its relentless- 
ness and in its incessant toil through several decades has remained a 
source of unexhausted opposition. 

Christians believe in the Hereafter, Brecht in the Present. This is one 
of the differences between him and the priests, whom he so muct: re- 
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sembles, and whom he takes such pleasure in deriding; a precept with an 
end, which may justify the means, yields similar tensions even where the 
precepts are opposed. There are Jesuits of the Present, too, and at times 
it is by no means their wish, nor their highest duty, to be wholly under- 
stood. 

Five Difficulties Encountered in Writing the Truth, a short piece from 
1934, written to be secretly circulated within the Third Reich, entitles 
its fourth section: The judgment to choose those in whose hands the truth 
will become powerful. And its fifth section: The cunning to circulate the 
truth among many. This must be kept in mind, especially when a large, 
random assemblage of people is brought together. For to plan a more 
peaceful and a more just world, and then to place oneself in front of the 
cannons, that is the behavior of the Hereafter, of the heroic, not the be- 
havior of the Present world, practical and necessary. 


* * * 


We went bathing yesterday, and it was the first time that I had seen 
Brecht in natural surroundings, in an environment, therefore, which is 
not alterable and which for that reason holds little interest for Brecht. 
(“And I beheld Nature with impatience, and so passed the time which 
had been given me on earth.”) There is so much that is alterable that no 
time remains to praise that which is natural. Like many other things 
about Brecht, this, too, is part and parcel of him, second nature, and it 
is quite natural that he should have nothing whatever to say in regard to 
Nature. All that concerns him is whether or not we will be caught in the 
approaching storm. The lake is green, stirred up by the wind, the sky 
is violet and yellow as sulphur. Brecht, equipped as always with his 
grey peaked cap, supports himself against the somewhat rotting balus- 
trade, while he smokes a cigar. It is the rot which interests him most: he 
makes a joke about Capitalism. 

It is only after I have begun to swim that he goes into the shelter. 
There is summer-lightning over the city, trails of sloping rain clouds 
hang in front of the distant hills, birds fly about, the leaves rustle on the 
large bushes, and dust swirls about on the main road. I notice later on 
that Brecht, too, has climbed into the water, that he swims a few strokes, 
and soon thereafter disappears again into the shelter. His wife and I 
swim a while longer in the choppy, splashing waves. When I step onto 
shore, Brecht is already there in his grey jacket and grey cap, praising 
the refreshing swim, while he lights his next cigar. 

“You know,” he says in a tone of voice, as though there had been not 
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so much as a momentary break in our previous conversation: “that seems 
very right to me. The actor who plays Puntila must never give the im- 
pression that...” 

The living quarters which Brecht found in Herrliberg are situated on 
the top story of an old gardener’s house. We eat in the kitchen, where 
his wife displays her less known talents, or else in the hall which has a 
plaster-like floor, like, in fact, the entire dwelling, which always suggests 
the temporary. Later we wander onto a pebbled roof where one has to 
bend low to avoid the washposts, and finally we sit down to black coffee 
in his workroom which has a lovely window facing the lake and the Alps, 
which, of course, are scarcely noticed by Brecht. He, too, finds the window 
lovely, but only because it gives light. 

The room has about it something suggestive of the workshop: type- 
writer, sheets of paper, shears, boxes with books; on an easychair there 
are piles of newspapers, local ones, English, German, American ones; 
time and again something will be cut from them and placed in a small 
file; on the large table I see paste and brushes, photographs, set designs 
of a New York production; Brecht tells about Laughton as Galileo; then 
there are more books which are being used for a present project, letters 
between Goethe and Schiller; Brecht reads something from them, some- 
thing concerning the dramatic and the epic. And then there is a radio, 
too, a box of cigars, and chairs which permit only of an erect sitting 
position. I place an ashtray on the firwood floor, and on the opposite 
wall I see hanging a Chinese painting which can be rolled, but which is 
unrolled now. All things are such that they can be packed up and moved 
out within forty-eight hours: it gives one an uneasy feeling. I think it 
must all have appeared much the same in Finland in 1941: 


Over the loudspeakers I hear the announcements 
of victory by the scum of the earth. 

I examine questioningly the map of the continent. 

High up in Lapland 

Close to the Arctic Ocean 

I still see a small opening. 


It occurs to me at the same time that Brecht has never yet told me of 
any of his experiences, nor anything of himself, or if so, then only in- 
directly. We talk about architecture, about places to live. Brecht walks 
back and forth, at times we both stand so as to be able to speak more 
easily; we walk sometimes as though we were on a stage, during the 
course of which Brecht, for all his reserve, expresses himself through the 
use of powerful gestures. A tiny, disdainful movement of the hand be- 
comes contempt; he stands still at the decisive moment in a sentence 
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which is in the process of developing; a sign of questioning is expressed 
through a blunt raising of the left shoulder; irony, when with his lower 
lip he imitates the insolent, straight-forward seriousness of a right-think- 
ing individual; or his sudden, somewhat croaking, brittle, though by no 
means cold laughter when an absurdity is carried to its extreme; then 
again his overwhelmed and hopeless astonishment, his defenseless face 
when someone relates something which concerns him, which distresses 
him or which delights him. Brecht is an affectionate and a kind human 
being; but the circumstances are not such that this suffices. 


On my wall there hangs a Japanese wood-cut, 
The mask of an evil spirit, covered-over 

with gold-lacquer. 
I look sympathetically at the 
Swollen veins in his forehead, indicating 
How great an effort it takes to be evil. 


Our association works out best when our conversations, the topics of 
which he always leaves up to the desire and need of the other, revolve 
around questions regarding the theatre, direction, acting, as well as 
around questions dealing with the writer’s craft, which, when handled 
sensibly, always lead to basic essentials. 

Brecht is an inexhaustible debater. ‘Together with an artistic intelli- 
gence, which loves the scientific method, he has a childlike gift of ques- 
tioning. An actor: What is he? What does he do? What in particular must 
he possess? He has the creative patience always to begin again from the 
beginning, to forget opinions, to bring together practical experiences 
and to question without forcing an answer. The answers, the first ones, 
are often startlingly wanting. “An actor,” he says hesitantly: “he’s prob- 
ably a person who does a thing with a particular energy, like drinking, 
for example.” 

His almost peasant-like patience, the courage he has to stand helpless 
on an empty field, to disregard the fact that he borrows his sources, the 
strength to be quite unassuming and as insignificant as possible, then, 
however, the intelligence to hold fast to a disposition of serviceable 
understanding and to let himself develop through opposition; and 
finally the bravery to take conclusions seriously and to act accordingly, 
unconcerned about opinions: these are wonderful lessons, exercises 
which in a single hour can counterbalance an entire semester of instruc- 
tion. The conclusions, of course, are his own. To see how he comes by 
them is our gain. 

Then comes the time to set out for home. Brecht takes his cap and the 
milk jug which must be placed outside the house door. Brecht has a 
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rare sort of good-humored courtesy which manifests itself primarily in 
gesture, but which is nonetheless sincere. When I haven’t my bicycle he 
accompanies me to the train station, waits till I have climbed in, waves 
with a meagre, somewhat furtive gesture of his hand, without removing 
his grey peaked cap, an action which from anyone else would be in bad 
taste; avoiding the people, he leaves the platform with quick, not large, 
but rather small steps, with arms which are conspicuous for the fact that 
they scarcely swing, and always with a somewhat inclined head, his 
peaked cap pulled down over his forehead as though he wanted to hide 
his face, half conspiratorially, half bashfully. When one sees him like 
this, one has the impression that he is an insignificant worker, a metal- 
worker, though he is too lacking in power to be a worker, too graceful, 
too alert to be a peasant, altogether too nimble to be a native; furtive 
and attentive, a fugitive, one who has left behind him countless train 
stations, too timid to be a man of the world, too experienced to be a 
scholar, too knowing not to know anxiety, a man without a country, a 
man whose sojourn in any one place is always limited, a passer-by of our 
time, a man named Brecht, a scientist, a poet without incense... . 


Translated by CARL R. MUELLER 






































An original Teo Otto drawing indicating how 
The Measures Taken was first presented. 








A PROLOGUE 


(for Brecht’s Caucasian Chalk Circle) 


By Eric BENTLEY 


Friends old and new! We ask tonight: 
Who owns a child and by what right? 
There is a bit of Chinese lore 

About a circle chalked on a floor... 
Two different women claim one child. 
Their quarrel drives the neighbors wild, 
So they betake them to the king. 

He with some chalk describes a ring 
Around the infant where he stands. 
“Take him,” the king says, “by the hands 
And pull! She who can get him out 
Must be his mother without a doubt!” 
One woman briskly goes to work 

And yanks the child out with a jerk. 
The other doesn’t have the heart 

For fear she’ll tear the babe apart. 
“Which,” quoth the king, “proves that this other 
Who would not harm him is his mother.” 
The logic’s bad. Only the blind 

Could hold that mothers all are kind. 
And yet one hopes the king’s surmise 
Chanced to be right, for otherwise 
What a disturbing situation: 

The mother an abomination 

While the false claimant is a love! 

This crisis won’t bear thinking of. 

Who owns a child and by what right? 
The question’s political dynamite 

Like: who owns Spain? Or Hungary? 
The Congo? Cuba? Germany? 

Or, to be rather impolite: 

Who owns America? And by what right? 
The crisis spared the Chinese king 
We'll try to face this evening 

Telling a touched-up tale in which 

The actual mother is a bitch. 

Even the circle chalked on the floor 
Will not be what it was before. 


a 











The Development of Brecht’s Theory 
of the Epic Theatre, 1918-1933 


By WERNER HECHT 


The theatre of today has been significantly changed because of 
Brecht’s influential work as a playwright, producer, and theoretician. 
In fact, anyone working in the theatre of today must come to grips 
with the phenomenon that is Bertolt Brecht. True, such an under- 
taking will be difficult. Brecht’s achievements—literary, theoretical, 
and practical—are all parts of a whole which is not understandable if 
one part of it is examined by itself. Furthermore, as he wrote in his 
poem “Behauptung,” Brecht by no means “always remained the same”; 
both the man and his views changed. For this reason an investigation 
of the development of Brecht’s theatrical theories apart from the rest 
of his work is a questionable undertaking. There are, however, two 
justifications for it: 1) So far nothing coherent about Brecht’s early 
ideas concerning the theatre has been written. Since Brecht’s publica- 
tion of them was scattered, they don’t seem to have been discovered by 
the students of Brecht, or at least they have not been given the con- 
sideration they deserve. 2) Just as a knowledge of Brecht’s early plays 
affords valuable information for the judgment of the great works of his 
late period, so a knowledge of the beginnings of his theatrical theory 
is fruitful. If Brecht’s statement concerning his early plays that anyone 
who wishes to make a broad jump must go back a few steps, and that 
Today, nourished by Yesterday, marches into Tomorrow, is valid, then 
it is very likely that a study of the poet’s earliest theoretical views can 
provide us with significant insights for the interpretation of those early 
plays. Such is the rationale for this study. 


PART I: THE WAY TO THE EPIC THEATRE, 1918-1926 


Brecht first formulated his theory of epic theatre in the latter part of 
the 1920’s. However, in order to understand the idea of theatrical 
performance in an epic manner it is first necessary to know the views 
which Brecht had previously held concerning both drama and theatre. 

In 1919-20, as staff member of Der Volkswille, a daily newspaper of 
the Independent Social Democratic Party for Swabia and Neuburg, 
Brecht reviewed performances in the city theatre of Augsburg. Before 
that he had served in the last year of the First World War as an orderly 
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in a military hospital. Concerning this activity and concerning his re- 
solve to join the “Soldatenrat” (Soldiers’ Council) Brecht wrote on No- 
vember 9, 1928, on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of the Weimar 
Republic, the following about his attitude in 1918: 


At that time I was a military councilman in an Augsburg hospital, a post 
which I only took upon the urgent recommendation of some friends 
who claimed that they were interested in my doing so. (As it later turned 
out, I could not after all change the State in a way which would have 
been to their benefit.) We all suffered from a lack of political convictions 
and I in particular from my old lack of a capacity for enthusiasm. I had 
a raft of work piled on me. The plan of the military authorities to get 
me into the field had been wrecked a full six months before that. Favored 
by fortune, I had contrived to frustrate my military training: after six 
months I had not even learned to salute properly, and even for the re- 
laxed military requirements of that time I was too sloppy. Very soon 
after that I got myself discharged. In short: I scarcely differed from the 
overwhelming majority of the other soldiers, who had of course had 
enough of war, but who were not capable of thinking politically. So I 
take no special pleasure in thinking of it. 


Thus, Brecht confirms what Schumacher writes about him in his early 
period—that he was “emotionally an apostate of the bourgeoisie,” and 
moreover, as we see from his own confession, a renegade who viewed 
the new development very skeptically. He was incapable of thinking 
politically at a time of great political activity and significant political 
decisions. (This does not mean he did not undergo a profound and 
lasting “experiencing of the time.’’) In short, a teen-age soldier who got 
to know the effects of the war in hospital service, a military council- 
man who lacked political convictions, a civilian writer whose first plays 
had anarchical tendencies—that is Bertolt Brecht at the beginning of 
the Twenties. 

This young theatre critic had begun to write prose and poetry very 
early. His acquaintance with Frank Wedekind had made a strong im- 
pression on him. In 1918 he wrote a touching obituary of Wedekind, in 
which he says, among other things: 


A few wecks ago he was singing his songs to the guitar in the “Bonbon- 
niere” with a brittle voice—a voice somewhat monotonous and untrained 
—and never have I been so enthusiastic about and so upset by a singer. 
It was the enormous vitality of this man, his energy, which enabled him 
to create—in spite of all the scorn and ridicule which was heaped upon 
him—his song of songs in honor of humanity, and which also gave him 
such personal charm. He did not seem mortal.* 


Along with Tolstoy and Strindberg, Brecht wrote, Wedekind belonged 
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among “the great educators of the new Europe.” Brecht’s last sentence 
was: “His greatest work was his personality.” 

We mention these details, which we cannot pursue further within the 
context of this essay, in order to characterize the political, philosophic, 
and intellectual position of the early Brecht as contradictory and multi- 
form: his opposition to the bourgeoisie was still typically bourgeois. 


1. The Starting Point (The Augsburg Theatre Critiques) 


In 1920 the city theatre of Augsburg had been for seventeen years 
under the direction of Carl Hausler, who had been called to Augsburg 
from Kiel. In his first few years Hausler had managed to revitalize the 
ponderous theatrical style of that Roman Catholic town. “As to the 
repertory and a proper balance of the performances of operas and plays,” 
we read in a report, ‘““Hausler had found the philosopher's stone, and if 
he achieved very agreeable alchemistic successes in the net proceeds of the 
box office, that was not to be begrudged him and was quite as it should 
be.” In addition to numerous performances of the classics, Hausler pro- 
duced plays by Halbe, Wilde, Strindberg, Tolstoy, Hauptmann, Shaw, 
Molnar, and Schnitzler, to name only some of the “modern” playwrights. 
Characteristic of the theatrical life of Augsburg was a constant battle be- 
tween opera and drama. As a rule much more money was spent on the 
opera than on plays. Hausler met this problem by hiring many young and 
therefore inexpensive actors for the plays, who were often unable to do 
justice to their roles. This conflict, in which Brecht also took a hand— 
was finally settled in 1923 in favor of the opera, when the Civic Drama 
Ensemble was dissolved. In its place productions by the state theatre and 
the Munich Kammerspiele were imported regularly. 

At the beginning of the Twenties the theatre was gravely shaken by the 
economic crisis of the postwar time, which brought about an artistic one. 
Richard Hauber wrote in 1927: 

What tore gaps in the theatre then, which are severely felt to this day, 
was the complete annihilation of the wealth of the middle class; as else- 
where, the middle class in Augsburg contained most loyal and self- 
sacrificing lovers of the local art theatre, and with its quiet, at times per- 
haps overconservative judgment it superintended the development of the 
stage.‘ 

It was during this period of artistic and economic distress that Brecht 
wrote his theatrical critiques. 


THE CONVENTIONAL IDEA OF THE THEATRE 


The extent to which Brecht took account of this economic situation, 
and whether his contention that his own critical utterances were “the 
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most moderate and mild possible, the extreme limit in tolerance,” is 
valid, cannot be checked today without a knowledge of the performances. 
For this study his amusing, ironic, and sarcastic polemics on local theatre 
practices are of little importance, but his attitudes about plays and theatre 
practice in general are. A few excerpts from his early reviews indicate 
what these attitudes were:° 


Mrs. Aicher played the wife with a fine inwardness. She has very strong 
moments, especially in the way she uses her voice; on the other hand, 
she did not always present a uniformly good stage picture. 


Miss Stoff as Mrs. Alving played with distinction, but with too little 
soul. In her struggle with all the profiteers this woman must grow to 
exceed the measure of an ordinary elderly lady. 


If the Judith of Miss Eberle, although cold and academic, prosaic and in 
its human aspects positively boring, did not exactly degenerate into 
ridiculousness. . . . 


Hartl’s Roller was inwardly shaped and genuine. 


Aicher uneven as Tasso... gripping in the scene where he lays the 
sword at the feet of the helpless Geffers, with good moments in his 
gesturing, once touching in an exit, once shattering in the interview 
with Leonore. 


Miss Wagner as Luise lovely, unselfconscious, childlike. —There is good 
stuff in her. There are uncertainties, one still feels the lack of the fourth 
wall, but what grace in everything, and what natural beauty in the 
disposition of her figure. She does not yet succeed in the emotional ex- 
pression of despair. 


Brecht uses such terms as “inwardness,” “soulfulness,” “fourth wall,” 
which would indicate an altogether traditional conception of the the- 
atre. It seemed important to him that there be a complete separation 
between the stage and the audience. The actress playing Luise is cen- 
sured because she does not create the illusion of a “fourth wall,” because 
she does not behave as if there were no audience. Brecht praises “fine 
inwardness” and in one case even sets down “inward” beside “genuine” 
as having equal validity; for him the actor should shape things intro- 
spectively, “psychologically.” Such a mode of acting will then have a cor- 
respondingly emotional effect on the audience—it will “grip,” “touch,” 
“shatter” them. 

Obviously, Brecht favors the theatre of illusion, the very kind of the- 
atre which later is to become the object of his vehement attacks. How- 
ever, in making this observation we must take into account that illu- 
sionistic acting had never been challenged, especially in Augsburg. 
What one did on the stage, seemingly “beyond” the audience—was, quite 
simply, “theatre.” The perference of Augsburg audiences for opera and 
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operatic production techniques also contributed to this attitude. Brecht 
stood for the principles of the theatre of illusion because he knew no 
others. 


NEW POINTS OF VIEW 


While in Augsburg Brecht did not call for any changes in acting tech- 
niques; he probably did not even consider them. His attacks, rather, were 
directed against the obviously untenable and inartistic directing tech- 
niques used in the local theatre. Hence, the seeds from which his theories 
of Epic Theatre evolve will not be found in his criticism of existing forms, 
but rather in what he praised and in his critiques of the plays themselves. 

From the outset Brecht took a particular interest in mime and gesture. 
So he praises Aicher’s Everyman: “The best of it is the miming, the pale, 
bloated folk-physiognomy at the banquet, etc.” Or he says of the actress 
von Draaz, “She had and still has good moments, in her bodily expressive- 
ness, has slight and seemingly accidental bodily inspirations.” At another 
time he advises Aicher to “take his start altogether from his gesture, to 
overcome the routine that lies in the word.” What he likes in Hoffman is 
“that this artist has so much feeling for the boards, played so with hide 
and hair, disregarded the What and created theatre, vital unliterary the- 
atre.” 

One might be tempted to assume that for Brecht the main thing was 
the comedy making, the mastered routine of play acting, in which the 
actor’s ineradicable joy in his vocation is expressed. But evidently the 
reviewer is after more than that: he wants stratification, the depth of a 
presentational statement. This is shown for example in the following de- 
scription of a pantomimic scene: 


And then the appealing old man shuffles out, and at the door—get this— 
at the door he fishes around in his white vest for a tip to give the valet, 
finds none and gives him—his hand. 


Or another case: 


Miss Schafer showed especially at one point that she has talent, when 
in taking leave she spoke the words “Chamberlain Alving’s house” as if 
she already had in her gullet the rich, golden brandy which she will love 
just as her father, the Chamberlain, loved it. 


Gesture, mime, and everything acoustic is considered especially praise- 
worthy if in them more is expressed or made visible than the mere words 
say. The point is the scenic utterance. From the beginning, Brecht con- 
ceives of dramatic speech as spoken speech. It needs the gesture and the 
partner; it is a literary basis, it contains what the persons say; but the 
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play as performance presents more than that. And here is where the 
“vital,” “unliterary” actor places his accents, here he interprets and is 
already making decisions. That is also possible in the theatre of illusion. 
But this is the spot where the reviewer subsequently breaks away. 

In these critiques one is struck by the remarkable use of the category 
of the “pathological.” In some actors Brecht misses the pathological or 
the “pathological touch” (for example, in Schiller’s Love and Intrigue 
—Kabale und Liebe—or Hebbel’s Judith). In one instance he says that 
“pathology comes to the aid of the able actor.” Had the playwright al- 
ready conceived of an “alienating” style of production? Does he mean 
to say ironically that the onetime “heroes” should now be played (if well 
advised) pathologically, i.e., with a touch of the morbid? Evidently not. 
“Pathology” is to be understood—so it seems—as a kind of emotional 
skill, not at all implying a negative evaluation of this type of presenta- 
tion, but as the necessary mode of acting for “heroes” in classical plays. 
This kind of “pathology” is used by Brecht in contrast to the “false emo- 
tions,” which he condemns sharply and with irony. So for example an 
actor is censured, for “He has a terrible emotionalism and a catastrophic 
tendency to crudity.” Or he will write, ‘““Hartle creates the friend con- 
fidently and simply, only a bit too emotionally and playing toward the 
front rows.” Brecht’s rejection of an elevated way of speaking finds very 
clear expression in a critique of Schiller’s Don Carlos, a “beautiful opera” 
with “arias whose beauty is acknowledged.” “The intent was to unite 
two kinds of merit,” he writes, “but the capacity for even one of them 
was lacking. They wanted to speak humanly (and did not do so alto- 
gether, were in part not able to) and yet not relinquish heavenly singing 
(hand me the cloak of Christian love, Amanda!).” This means that in 
his Augsburg days Brecht contrasted an emotional and a “human” (i.e., 
natural) mode of speaking; but he recognizes a “pathological” presenta- 
tion. From the Augsburg critiques it is clear that he had a similar kind 
of attitude toward production and directing. The direction of Kaiser’s 
Gas is called a “very good achievement, which had intellectual style, 
the best work of this winter.” Regarding the performance of Shaw’s 
Pygmalion we read: “Kurt Hoffmann’s direction had an intellectual 
countenance. Starting out simultaneously from the intellectual content 
of the play and the scanty human content of his actors, the director de- 
cided to use a sort of expressionism.” As to Strindberg’s There Are 
Crimes and Crimes: “One could feel an intellectual will power in the 
directing, together with much industry. Aicher’s Maurice had intellec- 
tual style and an inner line.” To be sure, this intellectual work of the 
artist is to be understood as a permeation of the drama, a search for its 
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message. For at this time Brecht is still concerned with the performers’ 
fidelity to the dramatic work. This is confirmed in his judgment of 
Oberlainder’s staging of Hebbel’s Judith: “His lack of intuition and 
artistic empathy cannot be made so much a reproach to him as his 
lack of reverence for the work of art, permitting him to surrender it 
to the impudent ambitions of petty, pushing actors, who are no match 
for its demands.” This leads us to a consideration of Brecht’s attitude 
toward plays and playwrights. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD THE PLAYWRIGHTS AND 
THEIR WORKS 


It is not easy to arrive at a clear picture of this. Brecht himself does 
not by any means always have that “reverence for the work of art,” which 
he reproaches a director for lacking. Even in his Augsburg period he was 
not “intimidated by the classical.” For example, his attitude toward 
Schiller is very critical. He vehemently attacks Schiller’s idealism. In 
Don Carlos he finds it a fault “that with Schiller one never finds more 
than a demand for freedom”; he denounces the play as a “beautiful 
opera.” He describes the “plot” of Love and Intrigue as follows: 


An incomparable play. A wild tussle between archangels and devils, until 
the love death with lemonade induced the subdued devils to applaud the 
mangled angels (and go to pot...) 


For the most part, his reviews are only attacks. Only the Don Carlos re- 
view contains a counter-argument—but this is an important one. Brecht 
writes that he had “always and always loved” the play, but that after 
reading Sinclair’s The Pit he saw the play differently. Concerning this 
“story of a workman who is hungered [sic] to death in the slaughter 
houses of Chicago,”’ we read in his review: 


It is a matter of simple hunger, cold, and sickness, which get a man 
down as reliably as if they had been appointed by God. Once this man 
has a small vision of freedom, but then he is beaten down with rubber 
truncheons. His freedom has not the slightest connection with that of 
Carlos, I know: but I can no longer take Carlos’ servitude very seriously. 


Brecht has an affinity for literary works which mirror adequately the 
problems of his time; for him the classics are not “up to date.” Only the 
staging of the classical plays seems to have interested him. This may ex- 
plain why in his review of Schiller’s The Robbers (October 23, 1920) he 
mentions only the directing, acting, and settings, and a good while later 
(November 16, 1920), probably being prodded, discusses the plot of the 
play. In his review of Goethe’s Tasso, too, he says nothing about the 
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drama. He characterizes Hebbel’s Judith as “one of the weakest and 
silliest items in our classical German repertory.” 

Brecht has a better opinion of naturalistic plays. His review of Ibsen's 
Ghosts consists—a sign of his high evaluation of its content—above all 
in a detailed summary of the plot. Hauptmann’s Rose Bernd is described 
as “a piece of human life.” He writes in the introduction of the review: 


The play does not concern stage emperors...no princesses sing in it, 
no Lohengrin comes to help this reviled girl, but we must go to see it, 
it is our affair which is discussed in the play, our misery that is shown. 
It is a revolutionary play. 


In this case Brecht equates his interests with those of the workers, al- 
though to be sure it is an open question how far the editor of the news- 
paper would have wished such an invitation to be issued to the trade- 
union members for whose sake this introduction to the play was 
published. However that may be, the statement that a “revolutionary 
play” is involved is made in connection with the proletarian person who 
has the leading role. The ironic thrust that for this reason ‘“‘we” must 
see the play, although no figures from fairy tale and legend “sing” in it, 
although its action is not that of the opera, comments on the artistic 
tastes of the plebeian and proletarian members of the trade unions who 
have been influenced by presentations of fairy tales and operas, and is 
meant to be provocative. 

In a similar way Brecht stresses the intellectual content in Bernard 
Shaw’s Pygmalion. But in his view—which was to undergo an essential 
change, as we shall show—‘Shaw lacks both the power of the poet to 
shape his theme into a triumph of what is human and that of the satirist 
to mold the bankruptcy of society.” Brecht regards the play as a “pho- 
netic lark with perspectives.” He sees Shaw, as the latter was so often 
misunderstood by the critics, in the role of a buffoon, without poetic 
power. Brecht’s conception of the “triumph of the human” is not clear. 
One might get a hint from the remark that Shaw “abstains, in the interest 
of the public, from a discussion of the perplexing little question as to 
whether the social person is identical with the human being as such.” 
The “restamping” of the flowergirl Eliza Doolittle as a “social person” 
seems to have struck Brecht, for one thing, as questionable because of 
the use of phonetics as the method of transformation; for another thing, 
at this time evidently the shaping “of the human,” “of the human being 
as such,” was for him the most urgent task of the poet. 

It was just this concern, however, which the expressionists displayed, 
and it might almost seem as if Brecht were sailing in their wake. But 
actually he takes a very critical view of this trend, which put forth some 
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autumnal flowers after the First World War. He calls the staging of 
Pygmalion “expressionistic” and remarks in a parenthesis, “the close 
kinship of expressionism with the oldest of our comic tales, which does 
expressionism all honor, was made evident at times.” This distantness 
toward expressionism is also revealed in a review of the series published 
by Kiepenheuer under the title, Der dramatische Wille. Brecht writes 
first about Ludwig Rubiner’s play, The Powerless (Die Gewaltlosen), in 
which a pilgrimage to the “new man” and to the “new society” was to 
be presented. In a preface Rubiner identified the persons of the play as 
“representatives of ideas”: for according to his intention a “work of 
ideas [helps] the age to arrive at its goal, by setting up—over and beyond 
the age—the final goal itself as a reality.” Brecht characterizes the play, 
without going into its content, as an “essay ruined by dramatization.” 
Eduard Trautner’s one-act play, Imprisonment (Haft), is censured be- 
cause of its insufficient content, “which is perhaps enough for a poem,” 
and Trautner’s dramatic techniques are related to those of Reinhard 
Goering and Maeterlinck. Even Toller, whom Brecht praises for his 
“nutured emotions” and for his use of Max Reinhardt’s production 
techniques, is sharply criticized. “Poetized newspaper at best,” writes 
Brecht, and he goes on like this in a parody of the expressionistic style of 
talking: 

Shallow visions, at once forgotten, thin cosmos. Man as object. Proclama- 

tion, instead of: as man. Man as abstraction, the singular of humanity. 

His cause lies in weak hands. 
So Brecht rejects in these expressionists the imitation of the essay and 
the newspaper, rejects what does not suffice for a drama, but also the 
representation of man as object or as “proclamation,” in short: the un- 
concrete human being in an unconcrete environment. 

On the other hand, he does praise certain qualities in the farces of 
Iwan Goll. Admittedly, Goll also demands—somewhat like Rubiner— 
an extreme abstraction of the human being; but in his preface Goll as- 
signs to the new drama this task: 


First, all external form must be smashed to bits. The sensible bearing, 
the conventional, the moral, the formalities of our whole life. Man and 
things will be shown as naked as possible, and always through a magnify- 
ing glass to heighten the effect. 


Brecht is most impressed and pleased by the “magnifying glass” which 
gives these works their farcical character. He observes here an “emanci- 
pation of the directing” and praises the realistic (“clear”) whimsies, which 
are expressed in the form of “newspaper, balladesque lyrics, photog- 
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raphy” and of “supremely animated mechanical devices.” In these farces, 
he says, there are “good, childlike properties” and “more humanness ... 
than in Toller.” 

It is Georg Kaiser, however, whom Brecht praises most. He calls his 
“tragedy of pure conviction,” Hell, Road, Earth (Holle, Weg, Erde), 
“great in its layout, with technical profundity” and “one of Kaiser’s best 
works.” “‘An orgy of ethics. With an incomparable line. Here is a poet 
who possesses development, even in the grave elephantiasis of conscience.” 
Kaiser’s dramatic form especially seems to have impressed Brecht. We 
find a very critical attitude toward the idealistic content of Kaiser’s plays 
in a review of Gas. Brecht calls the play “visionary” and then attempts 
an interpretation introduced by the words: “The meaning of the play 
is perhaps this,” but what follows seems to have little to do with the play: 


A man is running. He runs wonderfully. He is an art-runner. A gym- 
nastics teacher has taught him how to run. When the man has run 
for an hour he falls over and gasps for breath. He gasps for air in a 
thoroughly artistic manner, he falls to the ground in a wholly unob- 
jectionable manner. The gymnastics teacher has taught him how. Then 
a third man comes and says, You have a heart ailment. You must sit 
still instead of running. You see, don’t you: you are suffering from lack 
of air and shortness of breath. At this the man gets up and gives his 
gymnastics teacher a box on the ear, because he has not taught him the 
right way to run. Then the second man defends the gymnastic teacher. 
Then the gymnastics teacher says, Give me another box on the ear, run 
in a different manner, but run. Then the man sees that the gymnastics 
teacher is the man for him and that running badly is better than not 
running at all, and he runs again. The play is very interesting. 
This is clearly a mockery of the idea that a billionaire is supposed to have 
gotten his wealth by running away from his pitiful past with its many 
hardships. This same criticism is expressed when Brecht reproaches the 
director for allowing himself to be influenced too much by Kaiser, es- 
pecially in the third act, which is obscure to begin with. And yet the im- 
pression made by the form of the play must have been very great, for 
Brecht calls the performance of the play “a genuine achievement for 
Augsburg,” and a test which “the audience and a part of the press” had 
flunked. (It is also important to note that in the same review Brecht sees 
the form of Kaiser’s plays moving irresistibly toward the motion picture.) 
Brecht summarizes his criticism of expressionism by calling the plays 
he reviewed (with the exception of Gide’s Bethsabé) “proclamations of 
man without man” and (except for Hell, Road, Earth) a “dramatic will 
without drama.” He praises just those elements of expressionism which 
are basically in conflict with the main trends of the time. The writer of 
Baal and Drums in the Night (Trommeln in der Nacht) rejects the 
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“naked” human being deprived of all objective reality, rejects the ‘“‘work 
of pure ideas” of Rubiner, Goll, and Toller. He is not taken in by the 
impotent, idealistic revolutionary hubbub, by the incorporeal proclama- 
tions of “ultimate goals.” Brecht’s conception of “humanness” and of 
the “human being per se,” of which he speaks in connection with his 
critique of the performance of Pygmalion, is more concrete and is linked 
to individuals, to vigorous, vital personalities. His interest in the formal 
achievements of Kaiser, and in part of Goll, can probably be traced back 
to the masterly dialogue—dialectic of the one and the theatrical tech- 
nique of the other. 

What he likes in Goll is the same thing that made Wedekind so im- 
portant to him—the balladesque lyrics. And knowing Wedekind, as we 
noted before, was probably the greatest single experience of Brecht’s 
youth. It was Wedekind’s “personality” that was so important to him. 
“His vitality,” Brecht affirms in his obituary, 


always had been the best thing about him. Whether he entered a hall 
filled with hundreds of screaming students, or a room, or whether he 
stepped onto a stage—in his peculiar way, i.e., with his sharply-cut, iron 
skull slightly lowered and extended—somewhat clumsy and tense—every- 
body was silent. Although he himself was not a particularly good actor— 
he even kept on forgetting to limp, something that he himself considered 
a requirement—and didn’t always know his lines, he outdid many a pro- 
fessional actor when he played the Marquis of Keith. He filled every 
corner with himself. There he stood, ugly, brutal, dangerous, with his 
red hair cut short and with his hands in his trouser pockets—and one 
could feel that not even the devil could budge him. He stepped in front 
of the curtain in his red tailcoat as the ringmaster, with a whip and a 
revolver in his fists, and nobody could ever again forget his metallic 
hard, dry voice, his iron, sensual face with its “melancholy owlish eyes” 
set in its rigid features. 


Such a personality was for young Brecht a model worth imitating. Like 
Wedekind he wrote songs in the manner of the street ballad singer, like 
Wedekind he sang them to a lute accompaniment for the wounded in the 
hospital for his friends. With such an attitude he came naively to reject 
the subjectivistic idealism of the expressionistic dramatists. However, 
there is not even a trace of his yet having come to grips with their world 
view or, still less, with their basic philosophic position. Brecht was still 
a seeker. 


At the beginning of the 1920’s Brecht’s position was characterized by 
his “lack of political convictions.” True, he turned against bourgeois 
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conventions and against the pseudo-rebellion of the expressionists, but 
not by refuting them, rather by denying them or maliciously parodying 
them. A settlement of questions as to the form of the drama did not take 
place in detail. On the one hand he rejected, as a “dramatic will without 
drama,” that expressionistic tendency to smash to pieces the old tradi- 
tional forms; on the other hand he greeted with enthusiasm a drama of 
Georg Kaiser indebted to the Platonic (not the Aristotelian) method. 
His views regarding the theatre are for the most part based—despite oc- 
casional oubursts against the classics—on traditional conceptions. Brecht 
stands for the theatre of illusion, but almost intuitively he demands a 
greater intellectual concern, a message with multiple meanings, and a 
greater use of mime and gesture. It is not until his later theories that we 
find a direct rebellion against convention. But even though in the Augs- 
burg reviews the judgments laid down are predominantly those of his 
sense of good taste, it is important to notice the seriousness with which 
he approaches questions of artistry. His basic proposition is this: “Ob- 
jectivity in matters of art means: innermost participation, truthfulness, 
intolerance of injurious procedures. The interests of art are above those 
of the artists. The personal interests of the artist, insofar as they have 
nothing to do with art, do not concern criticism.” 

Evidently Augsburg, with its insecure city theatre, its very existence 
endangered by the economic crisis, was not the place where such an in- 
terest in art could be developed further. 


2. For a Renovation of the Theatre 


Shortly after this Brecht began to direct in Munich and Berlin and 
finally only in Berlin. He stopped writing reviews, and its was some time 
before he again wrote about the theatre. During this period he wrote In 
the Jungle of Cities (Im Dickicht der Staédte) and prepared his version of 
Marlowe's Life of Edward the Second of England for its production in 
Munich. Brecht also started to write a play called Hannibal, “which was 
stimulated by the spatial and acoustic conditions of the Grosses Schau- 
spielhaus, and in 1924 the prelude to Gésta Berling was printed. The 
differences between such plays as Baal, Drums in the Night, In the Jungle 
of Cities, or the ultimately unfinished Hannibal and Gésta Berling, are 
striking and are indicative of Brecht’s search for a dramatic form appro- 
priate to the time. 

Brecht’s first great success occurred during these early Berlin years, 
when he received (largely through the efforts of Herbert Jhering) the 
Kleist Prize. Brecht’s early friend Jacob Geis and Lion Feuchtwanger 
arranged for the premieres of Drums in the Night and In the Jungle of 
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Cities in 1922 in Munich, and in the same theatre Brecht staged his ver- 
sion of Marlowe. A year later there was a great row in connection with 
the premiere of Baal in Leipzig, but from 1923 to 1925 his plays were 
performed, though rarely, in several theatres. Brecht became known and 
was a major concern for literary puzzle solvers. In 1923 Jacob Geis noted 
that after each play people tried to assign Brecht to a different “trend.” 
In an effort to combat this kind of labeling, Geis wrote: 


We know only one thing, modest as we are: this Bert Brecht is one 
person. Maybe he is one who belongs here or there. But he is here, 
here with an importunacy which is only endurable and permissible by 
the grace of a great talent. For the moment he is having too many ideas, 
a great mistake after the period of potent unfruitfulness which has been 
decked out with the collective name of “expressionism’—but one day 
this mistake will calm down, and the world will have one poet more.’ 


Geis recognizes Brecht’s poetic potential, but he also confirms his un- 
certainty, his seeking. 

Brecht’s behavior had its roots in the economic sphere. It was the pe- 
riod of inflation and of the initial restoration of capitalism. After the 
suppression of the workers in Saxony, Thuringia, and Hamburg, the 
German imperialists, with the support of American monopolistic capital, 
began to consolidate their power. German industry was organized along 
American lines. An illusory economic boom pacified the plebeian in- 
surgents. These economic events—especially the economic revival, the 
new machines, and the new methods of production—resulted in a differ- 
ent attitude on the part of the people which was called at that time 
“Americanism.” It’s chief characteristics were a lack of sentimentality, 
commercial activity, and a special interest in engineering and sport. 

A commercial spirit was dominant to an equal degree in the areas of 
art. Numerous theatres were founded, and the theatre became, to a 
greater degree than ever before, a theatre enterprise, and the theatre as 
art institute became an art business. Willi Wolfradt wrote of the theatre 
in 1923: 


It is widely known what kind of a gang has our theatres in its grip. 
Stardom, omission of a program, lack of group spirit, department-store 
interpretations of the so-called directors, these are the objects of com- 
plaint. Rightly so: but the basic fact, the basic cause of it all remains this, 
that in the theatre as a whole there is no upward thrust. 


Even though Wolfradt clearly interchanges cause and effect, for us the 
admitted capitalization of artistic enterprises remains an important mat- 
ter. 

On the surface, there was also a great resurgence in the arts, a time of 
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florescence which Herbert Jhering, for example, praised beyond all 
measure in his Berliner Dramaturgie.’ But the wealth and multiformity 
of this experimentation in the arts must at the same time be seen in con- 
nection with the capitalistic basis of the arts. 

For Brecht this diversity of new forms was a decisive experience. In 
Munich he had already collaborated with Geis, Feuchtwanger, and 
Engel, and he had played minor roles with the well-known comedian 
Karl Valentin. In Berlin, with its more than fifty theatres, there were 
simply undreamed-of possibilities and unlimited sources of stimulation. 
But at first this great diversity—both in life and the theatre—in Berlin 
only heightened Brecht’s insecurity. He is enthusiastic about the “new” 
American attitude toward life and finds that the older theatrical forms 
do not match up to it. So for the first time he begins to directly oppose 
the traditional theatre. 


ATTACK ON THE “OLD” THEATRE 


After an interval of five years Brecht published several essays on the 
drama and the theatre in the bourgeois daily Berliner Bérsen-Courier 
which in a number of ways were significantly different from the Augsburg 
reviews: they no longer (or rarely) took their start from specific perform- 
ances in the theatre, but were Brecht’s first attempts to create an inde- 
pendent dramatic theory. In contrast to his earlier critiques, these articles 
are chiefly concerned with Brecht’s own creative work, and with theatri- 
cal problems in general. 

In each of these essays Brecht bitterly attacked the traditional methods 
of the theatre. “The old theatre ...no longer has a face,” he wrote in 
1926. In reply to a public inquiry of the Vossische Zeitung as to whether 
the theatre was dying, he wrote: 


Periods of time which drag along with such a terrible rubbish pile of 
“art forms” (derived from other periods) can accomplish neither a drama 
nor anything else of artistic quality. It must be rather humiliating for a 
generation when the question arises at its termination whether such 
work as it did paid its way at all. And we, who after all have a very 
healthy appetite for good theatre, must confess (and thus make our- 
selves unpopular) that (for example) such cheap and stammered stuff 
as this plaster relief Herod and Mariamne [by Friedrich Hebbel] can 
no longer satisfy us. But that people of more recent date will let the 
whole theatre be taken away from them, or made repulsive, is not very 
likely.” 


It is obvious that Brecht is discussing the problem in terms of a particular 
historical context. He judges in terms of the “age” of a work of art alone. 
He does not evaluate plays in relationship to the theatre of their own 
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times, but one-sidedly from the standpoint of the present. Hebbel, who 
had already been attacked in an Augsburg review, is now stamped al- 
together as a bungler. “Forms of art” are iconoclastically rejected at once 
and in toto. 

In his judgment of this question Brecht lacks dialectic. Back in the 
Augsburg critiques a certain annoyance with the classics had made itself 
felt, but now they are radically condemned. In 1924 the dramatist said 
provocatively about the drama, addressing the “philologists” in connec- 
tion with a “‘Feststellung” concerning his use of verses by Rimbaud and 
Verlaine, “Even now to be sure the information can be released to them 
that the drama, if it should ever march ahead at all, will in any case march 
calmly over the dead bodies of the philologists.” In these years the gulf 
between the “philologically” determined form of the drama and the 
reality which is to be dramatically shaped seems to Brecht so great that 
evidently no possibility exists of putting reality into that form. It is 
therefore only logical that his strivings for a new theory of the drama 
run parallel with his (initially mechanical) rejection of the older dra- 
matic forms. 

In addition to this rejection of older dramatic forms, Brecht also at- 
tacked the “old, antiquated techniques of the theatre,” especially the lack 
of contact between the theatre and the public. 


A theatre which lacks contact with the public makes no sense. Our theatre 
therefore makes no sense. The fact that the theatre today has as yet no 
contact with the public results from its ignorance of what people want of 
it. That which was once in its power it can no longer do, and if it could 
still do it people would no longer want it. But the theatre keeps on and 
on doing what it can no longer do and what people no longer want.” 


The old theatre seems to the dramatist, both as regards the forms of the 
drama and the modes of performance, antiquated, no longer taking ac- 
count of the conditions of the time. This criticism, which is very ques- 
tionably argued, is the foundation for Brecht’s first theories of a new 
type of theatre. 


“FUN” IN THE THEATRE 


What Brecht particularly misses in the existing (middle-class) theatre 
is what he refers to as “spass’’ (literally: “jest,” “joke’’). “In all the easily 
heated, prettily lighted, money-devouring, imposing looking theatres, 
and in all the stuff that is offered in them, there is no longer five cents’ 
worth of fun.” What we get today (he goes on), “instead of real ability 
... only simulates intensity and is simply convulsions,” is enormous effort. 
But that is just the opposite of what the public expects of the theatre. 
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Surprisingly, Brecht sees as the most hopeful aspect of the theatre the 
people who “leave in front and at rear after the show: they are dissatis- 
fied.” Here the critique takes a new tack. The dissatisfied become allies. 
Evidently Brecht is counting on the discontented artists and the discon- 
tented spectators. But he has no clear idea of “the public.” He certainly 
doesn’t think of it as an undifferentiated mass, but his distinctions are 
imprecise. On the one hand he turns against a part of the public which 
only goes to the theatre in order not “to give up the regular seats be- 
queathed by Grandfather,” but the new public he hopes to gain is by 
no means determined by such social points of view. It is a public which, 
now as formerly, is composed of “people of all classes and every type of 
face.” We get information about the new spectators from the behavior 
which Brecht imagines them to assume in the theatre, and from the 
means which he considers suitable for attaining the chief objective, “fun.” 


As a man of this age [he writes to the “gentlemen in the front row”] 
you feel the need to exercise your constructive talent, and you are firmly 
resolved to make your gift for organization triumph not only over life 
but also and no less over my dramatic creation.... You value being a 
participant in certain senseless feelings of enthusiasm and discourage- 
ment, which pertain to the fun of life. All in all, I must direct my at- 
tention to the task of strengthening your appetite in my theatre.” 


At one time this spectator is characterized by being superior to “life,” 
i.e., by unconcerned, sober objectivity, another time—seemingly in con- 
tradiction to that—by the capacity for being able and eager to yield with 
joy to extreme emotions. In both types Brecht sees appetites, which he 
wishes to strengthen, and he sees in the theatre the means to stimulate 
and satisfy these appetites at one and the same time: 

If I reach the point where you feel a desire to smoke a cigar, and outdo 

myself by having that cigar, at definite spots which I have predetermined, 


go out on you, both you and I will be content with me. Which is and 
remains the main thing. 


In this utterance the apparent contradiction in the attitude of the spec- 
tator is dialectically resolved. Brecht wishes to reach the “gentleman in 
the front row” in a diversified manner: in order to induce a rational state 
of mind in him he needs a mood, which must be interrupted. 

Brecht probably visualizes his spectator as a “self-made man,” a “smart” 
(small) businessman, who acquires in the theatre capabilities which will 
be useful to him in his capitalistic practice. For this reason, Brecht thinks 
of production as a form of business. He sells the commodity, art, in order 
to get it evaluated. This is expressed clearly and prosaically at the be- 
ginning: 
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I imagine that for your money you want me to show you something of 

life.... You wish to share in their ascent [i.e., the people of this century], 

and you want to get your profit from their downfall. 
But it is unmistakable that in these words there is also a pointed irony, 
which criticizes such attitudes toward art. The fact that on the one hand 
Brecht gives his art a function in the given conditions of capitalism, while 
on the other hand he opposes it, is also proven by his postulation of 
“fun.” In doing so he takes a definite stand against the cheap pleasures 
to which a large part of the bourgeoisie and the lower middle-class au- 
dience surrendered itself—namely, the silly operettas and the expensively 
and lavishly staged revues. For Brecht, the term “fun” derives from a 
“lower” sphere and is in contrast to the “pleasure” which the middle 
class seeks in the theatre. But what then is the basis of Brecht’s ideal 
audience? 


SPORT AS A MODEL 


“Our hope is based on the sport-loving public” is the programmatic 
opening of his essay entitled “More Good Sport”; it is “the shrewdest 
and fairest audience in the world.” In the early 1920’s sports had be- 
come increasingly popular. “Sport is trumps today,” one reads in an ar- 
ticle by Carl Diem, the General Secretary of the Federal Commission for 
Physical Exercise; “In the newspapers it takes up more space than the- 
atre, art, and literature.” In fact, not infrequently special journals for 
art and the social sciences published communications about athletic 
events or about the nature of sport. Sport records were even taken as 
themes for poems. A new place of entertainment made its appearance: 
the sports arena or stadium—a dangerous rival of the existing facilities, 
including the theatre. Theatre speculators who had suffered losses proph- 
esied the downfall of the theatre, others again prognosticated so-called 
“sport theatres,” great open-air theatres in the form of sport forums. 

It was not financial considerations which had made Brecht a lover 
of sport. What interested him at this time was the “battle-in-itself,” as 
he had given it shape in his play, Jn the Jungle of Cities. For that purpose 
the boxing match seemed to him especially attractive: the opponents 
stand on a brightly lighted platform; their punches, their defensive 
movements can be observed from all sides. So the public can watch the 
course of the fight, judge it, and—what was most important for Brecht— 
check on the decisions of the referee. 

Such a public, which as observer shares in the judging of the “fights” 
and enjoys this activity, is desired by Brecht for this theatre. At the same 
time he seems to believe that a healthy spirit of sport is necessary for 
the artist as well. He remarks: 
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The decadence of our theatre public derives from the fact that neither 
theatre nor public have any idea of what ought to go on here. In the 
sport palaces, when people buy their tickets they know exactly what will 
happen; and that is exactly what does happen when they are in their 
seats: namely, that trained people with the finest feeling of responsibility, 
and yet in a manner which makes one believe that they are doing it 
principally for their own fun, exhibit their particular powers in the most 
agreeable fashion. 


This sporting ideal is raised by Brecht into a requirement for his new 
theatre: “It is not possible to understand why the theatre too should 
not have its ‘good sport.’” The theatre could—in Brecht’s opinion— 
undoubtedly give something to a public “which is eating today the beef 
of today.” When that happens the lost but (for the theatre) urgently 
needed contact with the public will at last be restored. For the actor, to 
be sure, a change in his previous mode of playing will be necessitated: 


I will not say that we have fewer talents than other times may have 
had, but I don’t think that there was ever such a harried, misused, fear- 
driven, artificially whipped-up troupe of actors as ours. And nobody who 
doesn’t get fun out of what he does may expect that it will result in 
fun for anyone else. 


The “fun” which good sport offers is transferred to the artist, too. Even 
the dramatist himself must approach his work in such a mood. It is there- 
fore not surprising that Brecht congratulates the septuagenarian Bernard 
Shaw “on the fun which his work has evidently always afforded him.’™ 
Brecht then elaborates this idea still further: 


I can only say that the effect of this inix.itable gaiety and this in- 
fectiously good humor is quite extraordinary. Shaw actually succeeds 
in conveying the idea that his mental and physical health is bound to be 
increased by every sentence he writes. It is perhaps not Dionysiacally 
intoxicating to read his writings, but it is without question extra- 
ordinarily healthful. And his only opponents—to say a word about them 
too—could only be persons to whom health is of minor importance. 


The “appetite” of the spectator, in Brecht’s opinion, can only be aroused 
by the “appetite” of the artist as absorbed by the work of art. 

Now Brecht does not think he can achieve this by ordinary sport, only 
by good sport. Thus he expressly cuts the desired attitude off from bad 
sport, from the overtaxing of one’s forces, from the mania for records, 
and in general from all slavery to an arbitrary objective. In a later article 
(“The Sport Crisis’’) he sets this forth as follows: 


In short, I am against all efforts to convert sport into a cultural good, 
if only because I know what this society is always doing with cultural 
goods, and because sport is really too good for that. I am in favor of 
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sport because and so long as it is risky (unhealthy), uncultured (not fit 
for good society), and an end in itself." 


Somewhat as in his postulation of “fun” we find him taking a frontal 
position against “this society” in his transfer of the principles of sport 
to the theatre, meaning middle-class society and at the same time intro- 
ducing a dubious innovation. Since the objectives of society seem to be 
unacceptable, Brecht demands for the theatre the right to be an end in 
itself. Referring to the theatre and contemplating a reform, Brecht ex- 
presses himself logically, in connection with a critique of the movement 
for a “Volksbiihne,” in favor of the “establishment of a theatre labora- 
tory in which actors, authors, and directors will work for their own 
amusement, without any special intention.” 

The idealistic dialectic which Brecht—according to his later judgment 
—was advocating in his play, Jn the Jungle of Cities, shows itself also 
in his first theoretical pronouncements about a new theatre. 


EPIC OPTICS 


At this time Brecht seemed only indirectly concerned with the prob- 
lems of staging plays. His conception of dramatic form was influenced 
by the (silent) movies, which had become increasingly popular. We have 
mentioned the fact that in 1920 Brecht characterized Kaiser’s technique, 
which he admired, as cinematic. In the following years he occupied him- 
self frequently with problems of the movies. In 1922 he complained of 
the inartistic, capitalistic practices of the movie industry. ““Much would 
be gained,” he wrote, “if at least the sale of artistically acceptable movie 
plots were organized.” Thereupon he at once wrote with Arnolt Bronnen 
the plot of the five-act movie, Robinsonade auf Asuncion, receiving for 
it a prize of the “Richard-Oswald-Gesellschaft” and of the weekly Das 
Tagebuch. In 1923 he informed Herbert Jhering that he was putting out 
“tiny little movies with engel ebinger valentin leibelt faber [names of 
collaborators, small initials used by Brecht].” The film afforded possibili- 
ties which were unthinkable in the theatre, and the use of the camera 
directed his attention to the idea of close-ups. 

The whole question of film optics is discusssed by Brecht in 1925 in 
his Stevenson Marginalia (Glossen zu Stevenson).* He states that “the 
optics of the movie was here on this continent before the movie came,” 
and continues: 


Not only for this reason is it ridiculous to maintain that because of the 
movies technology has introduced a new optics into literature. Considered 
as a purely verbal matter, the realignment toward the optic viewpoint 
began long ago in Europe. 
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As an example he mentions Rimbaud. In Stevenson, too, he says the hap- 
penings are visually arranged. This is particularly true of his favorite 
novel, The Master of Ballantrae, in which Brecht finds many important 
innovations in the techniques of form: 


This one for example, that here a man is surveyed and described by an 
expressly envious person: this biography was written by the enemy.... 
The injustice of all persons, which so embitters the Master and accounts 
for many of his actions, is so overwhelmingly supplemented by the 
evident injustice of his biographer that the sympathy of the reader turns 
to him all the more vehemently. The Master of Ballantrae is the extra- 
ordinary example of a novel of adventure in which the sympathy of the 
reader for the adventurer himself (a sympathy which is the exclusive life 
blood of all other adventure novels) is only achieved slowly and with an 
effort. As aforesaid: an invention of the very first rank. 
What impresses Brecht so strongly is the attitude of Stevenson toward 
his hero, as it seems to be expressed in the presentation of him, and the 
effect which this technique exerts upon the reader. The reader must fight 
his way ‘“‘with an effort” through to this position. Put in another way this 
means: he must get away from the manner in which the writer offers his 
subject matter. Since all at once Brecht, the lyric poet and playwright, 
makes marginal comments here on a manner of epic presentation, we 
may assume that he is finding, in this genre of composition, elements 
which seem to him employable for his own genres. 

It is noteworthy that Brecht thinks the optics of the movie to have 
been realized in narrative literature even before the movies came to 
prominence. Consequently in judging moving pictures he directs his at- 
tention especially to the epic elements which permit a reflective consider- 
ation of the happenings displayed. In his essay on Bernard Shaw (whom 
he esteems now far more than could be recognized from the Pygmalion 
review) he likewise lays stress on the narrative elements when he writes: 

These complications [in the plays] cannot be old enough and familiar 
enough for Shaw, he is quite without ambition in that regard. A really 
customary userer is a golden treasure to him, there is a patriotic girl in 
the story, and for him the only important thing is that to us the story 
of this girl is as familiar as possible, and the sad end of the usurer as 
current and desirable as possible, so as to have us derive all the more 
thoroughly our antiquated views regarding these types and particularly 
regarding their views. 
The modeling of the “heroes” by Shaw (as well as by Stevenson) throws 
“our customary associations into disorder.” With full approval, Brecht 
allows Shaw to reshape well-known plots in a different fashion. Without 
doubt essential elements of his subsequent technique of alienation are 
foreshadowed here. 
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For Brecht, Shaw’s plays stand out above others “because they appeal 
so intrepidly to the understanding,” and in general Brecht is taken with 
Shaw’s uncommon views. He accounts as follows for the preference he ac- 
cords to the intellect: 


Besides, his time seems to preserve views better than it does feelings and 
moods. It appears that views concerning that which was laid down in 
that epoch are still the most enduring thing about it. 


In these utterances Brecht takes a decided turn away from the conven- 
tional idea of the drama. He advocates an epic form which permits the 
playwright to take various “attitudes.” The break with the old drama is 
made even wider by the fact that according to Brecht’s ideas a play is 
evidently no longer supposed to generate moods but should appeal to the 
intellect of the spectator. Thus in formal respects demands are presented 
which extend to the final stage of the epic theatre and have continued 
to be essential constituents of his dramatic theory. 

In 1925, to be sure, these views lacked any materialistic ground. For 
here too Brecht overrefines matters when, after praising Shaw, he gen- 
eralizes: 


As in general at all times and in every situation the force of an utterance 
always seems to me more important than its applicability, and a man of 
stature more important than the direction of his activity. 


The writer, it would seem, is executing an astonishing bow before origi- 
nality, the consequence of which would inevitably be an uncritical ap- 
preciation of every content, if only it is uttered “forcefully.” It would, 
however, be wrong to detect in these words merely a neutrality devoid of 
principles. As we have found, Brecht’s judgment of Shaw is very much 
(even though formally) related to content. His view of “stature” is un- 
questionably partisan. Brecht conceded stature, as will be shown, to but 
few personalities. His extremism is also to be explained from a position 
taken for fighting against mediocrity, against “artists” without views or 
with constantly changing ones. 

In his praise of Shaw’s originality, which parallels the extolling of 
Wedekind, there lies concealed, on the other hand, the search for a firm 
position of his own. Brecht’s standpoint is determined by his rejection 
of some capitalistic machinations; but also by the consciousness of having 
to work creatively in a time showing just these conditions. 


I certainly think that an artist, even if he works for coming generations 
in the notorious garret with the public kept out, can accomplish nothing 
without having wind in his sails. And that wind must be just the one 
which happens to be blowing at the time, i.e., not a future wind. 
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Brecht may sail against the wind with the greatest contentment, but as 
yet he cares too little about the direction from which the wind blows. 


The road to epic theatre is very winding, and as yet we don’t know 
where it will take us. There are many possibilities, including some which 
lead into blind alleys. Nevertheless, a significant transformation has 
taken place in the period between the Augsburg reviews and the first 
theoretical essays written in Berlin. Brecht has been converted from the 
theatre of illusion to a theatre of “sport,” and this new concept of the 
theatre is the result of his experience with Americanism, from the atti- 
tude toward life of a capitalistic, industrial society which secures its 
restoration with the aid of modern technological means. Brecht is im- 
pressed by its objectivity, by the (capitalistic) “art of living,” by the 
heightened interest in technology and sport to such a degree that he 
seeks a theatre that will partake of these qualities. Even though he at- 
tacks those conditions that are ruinous, unjust, and in need of reform, 
he still does not see their economic causes and persists in criticizing the 
middle class from a middle-class point of view. In the same way, his radi- 
cal rejection of plays “from the past” is the result of an American “atti- 
tude toward life,” an attitude based on the ideas of technical perfection 
and the ethics of sports. For Brecht, classical plays have lost all relation- 
ship with life as it is now lived. His attitude is strengthened by the nu- 
merous performances of the classics, which take place for no other pur- 
pose than to show off in a fitting manner some “star” in a particular role. 
But the young playwright does not inveigh against antiquated perform- 
ances of the classics, he denounces the classical dramas as only fit for the 
museum. 

In this questionable attitude there is some advance from his Augsburg 
days, insofar as Brecht now separates himself in full awareness—theoreti- 
cally, too—from past works of art (and their conventional restraint) and 
undertakes to fit his dramatic work into the realities of the present. 
Dazzled by certain phenomena, he sees a solution in the transfer of 
sporting ideals to the theatre. The man in the front row is to get “his 
money’s worth” in the theatre. It is now a question of fun before and 
behind the footlights. But the objects to which the fun is related are ob- 
jects “in themselves,” thus: the fight in itself, personalities in them- 
selves, pleasurable creating in itself—everything, like “good” sport, as 
an end in itself. 

Without doubt there has been some progress, though to be sure the 
plan to find solutions to problems with the aid of a dialectical formalism 
was doomed to failure from the outset. On the other hand a heightened 
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interest in form opens up an approach to novel means of artistic ex- 
pression, which are first sensitively observed in other works but soon 
employed in his own plays. 

Criticisms of Brecht are limited at this time to an appraisal of the 
actual plays. Brecht’s pronouncements about the theatre were pre- 
sumably too little known or were not taken seriously. Besides, criticism 
was seriously hampered by personal enmities of the reviewers. Herbert 
Jhering came to be known as a “brechtoman” [“‘Brechtomaniac,” a term 
coined by Luma] and thus caused Alfred Kerr and his adherents to de- 
nounce and disparage Brecht (and Bronnen). Adverse criticism consisted 
particularly in the assertion that Brecht was writing expanded ballads. 

Brecht’s dramatic endeavors are more precisely considered in a critical 
appraisal by Kurt Miino in the Special-Brecht-Bronnen-Number of the 
Journal Die neue Zeit (Dresden); this was to be sure a product of the 
year 1927, but it dealt with those views of Brecht set forth in this section. 
Miino remarks: 


Our time has three symbols: the radio tower at Nauen, the towering 
chimneys and head frames of the Ruhr, and the stadiums and sports 
palaces of the cities. Mankind today is wedged in between these ex- 
pressive possibilities: work, technology, sport. These three powers, which 
are encamped above us today like giants, took mankind by surprise, so 
that no defense could be offered.” 


What must be shown on the stage (Miino goes on) is the human being 
working under these conditions “in all transactions and variations.” 
Brecht is regarded by Miino as a pioneer; he “found the dramatic ex- 
pression of the initial feeling of our day, opened up enormous new 
possibilities of experience in the theatre.” In this acceptance of Brecht 
(which incidentally hails Bronnen and Zuckmayer in the same breath!) 
the point of departure is of interest: the idea that man had been “taken 
by surprise” by the phenomena of Americanism—which means the as- 
sumption of an absolute technical determinedness of man. Actually, it 
was only from such an unilluminated viewpoint that Brecht’s attempts 
at a renewal of the drama by means of a sporting type of theatre could 
be regarded as a valid “expression of the time.” (What the young writer, 
incidentally, understands by “initial dramatic feeling” is opaque in the 
extreme.) 

The new possibilities of experience in the theatre, which are still em- 
bryonic in Brecht’s dramatic theory—in this we must agree with Miino— 
were nevertheless extraordinary, and the only need was to place them 
upon a correct basis. Efforts in this direction were soon to follow. 
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PART II: BRECHT’S THEORY OF EPIC THEATRE, 1926- 
1929 


In 1926 Brecht took a stand for the epic theatre; in 1930, with the pub- 
lication of his Versuche, it moved into the final stages of its development. 
In the intervening years a number of essays appeared in which his 
theory of epic theatre was postulated. 

Brecht finished Man is Man (Mann ist Mann, 1926); some one-act 
plays, The Threepenny Opera (Die Dreigroschenoper, 1928), The Flight 
of the Lindbergs (Der Flug der Lindbergs, 1929), the Lesson in Under- 
standing (Lehrstiick vom Einversténdnis, 1929); he worked on the plays 
Saint Joan of the Stockyards (Die heilige Johanna der Schlachthéfe) and 
The Yea-Sayer and the Nay-Sayer (Der Jasager und der Neinsager). His 
volume of poems, The Breviary (Hauspostille, 1927), found a large mar- 
ket; a year later The Threepenny Opera had an extraordinary success. 
For the first time Brecht was known outside of Germany. 

The economic boom reached its peak at this time, and in 1929 and the 
succeeding year a severe depression set in. Despite a steady rise in pro- 
duction, unemployment could not be overcome. In the year 1927, when 
the illusory economic rise was booming, more than 12 percent of the 
workers in Germany were unemployed. As a result many workers joined 
the German Communistic Party, which had developed into a revo- 
lutionary party of the masses, representing the interests of the laboring 
population. 

In all realms of culture capitalism was the dominant influence. In a 
militant speech to the German Theatre Club, Monty Jacobs denounced 
the theatre as soulless and mechanical. 


Private ownership of landed property has formed since the work of Brahm 
the basis of all possibilities of the practice of art....One must not see too 
plainly how the moneyed man makes literary history... . / An unrestricted 
dominance of house owners and lessors is setting in. The inner senseless- 


ness of private ownership is shown now in the emergence of theatre 
chains.” 


In these theatres there was no spirit of ensemble, there was no repertoire, 
and only the star and anticipated “success” determined what was pro- 
duced. 

Brecht, who as early as the Augsburg reviews, had seen through and re- 
jected the hollowness of expressionistic proclamations of man without 
men, had progressed on his winding path to a questionable sporting type 
of ethics, which he felt was in keeping with the time. While the rebelling 
expressionists were accommodating themselves to middle-class compla- 
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cency, Brecht recognized the temporary character of the enonomic boom 
and developed a theory of the theatre which had a sociological basis. 


1. Epic Forms of Drama 


Brecht first used the term epic theatre in July, 1926 in an interview 
Bernard Guillemin conducted for the Literarische Welt. Brecht stated, 
“I am for the epic theatre!” At about the same time Elisabeth Haupt- 
mann, for many years Brecht’s collaborator, notes that in the course of his 
studies for the play Joe Fleischhacker, the playwright had set up his 
theory of the “epic drama.” The designation “epic drama’—at first 
seemingly paradoxical—soon to become exclusively “epic theatre,” was 
nothing new at this time. It had appeared previously, as Schumacher 
has pointed out, as the subtitle of plays.* Epic elements had invaded 
drama and theatre in different ways and for various reasons. Therefore, 
if we are to judge what Brecht’s real innovations are, we must first ex- 
amine those early manifestations of the epic theatre to which the play- 
wright appeals. 

Brecht believed that since the time of Naturalism dramatic literature 
was developing toward an epic drama, “at a time when exact science got 
its great start.” He saw the trend toward epic form in the drama coming 
as a result of the influence of middle-class novels (Zola, Dostoyevsky, etc.) 
on the German dramatists. To an even greater degree Brecht found epic 
forms in the plays of Shaw. The world of that Irishman, he remarked, is 
one which comes into being through points of view. These views concern- 
ing the actors are opposed to those about the spectators. Thus Brecht 
finds the alienation of the spectator from the dramatic event, the invita- 
tion to make an unforced decision, realized to a large extent in Shaw’s 
dramatic form. 

The most surprising thing, to be sure, may be the fact that Brecht 
refers emphatically to Georg Kaiser as the immediate precursor of the 
epic theatre. He considers all dramatic endeavors ‘‘without the knowl- 
edge of his innovations” to be fruitless, while at the same time he is in 
critical conflict with Kaiser’s “bold fundamental thesis,” idealism. In a 
radio speech at Cologne Brecht stresses the fact that before Kaiser, plays 
depended essentially on suggestion, whereas Kaiser appeals to the reason- 
ing power of the public. In this way (says Brecht) he “made possible that 
wholly new bearing of the public, that cool, searching, interested attitude 
of the audience in a scientific age.” 

That attitude which Kaiser induces in his audience corresponds in 
many ways to the attitude of the sports-loving public, in which Brecht had 
placed his hope. The word “searching” has taken on new meaning. It is 
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an attitude of mind which is characterized less by “fun” than by the sci- 
entific spirit (which, of course, in view of Kaiser’s conception of thinking 
as a sensual pleasure, does not exclude pleasure but is actually the primal 
source of it). 

Brecht, however, does not by any means ignore Kaiser’s idealistic first 
assumptions: 


It is correct that Kaiser has carried through to its extremist consequence 
the individualistic drama which rests upon an idealistic picture of the 
world. This trend in him is finding no continuation, since with us the eco- 
nomic and sociological foundations are lacking: the development skips 
about dialectically. Kaiser develops the epic form, i.e., the technique of 
the anti-individualistic, the collectivistic drama for the individualistic 
happenings of the middle class.” 


Georg Kaiser had come to know capitalism in its highest stage as im- 
perialism; he experienced the mass murder of the (first) World War and 
the depersonalization of man in the “rationalized” production of capi- 
talism. This collectivization of production, which seemed to eliminate 
the individual altogether, threw Kaiser, the middle-class intellectual, 
back upon himself. “Perhaps as single individual, man is really good,” he 
ponders, “but in the mass, as a closed body, as society, as state, he is any- 
thing but that.” But this anarchic individualism, which induces Kaiser to 
think (not to copy) reality, finds expression now in an artistic form 
(the Platonic dialogue) which is precisely adequate for depersonalization. 
This is what Brecht means when he observes in Kaiser a dialectic re- 
versal of form. His reasoning, however, already indicates that he is taking 
over the epic elements of Kaiser’s form for wholly different reasons and 
to serve wholly different ends. 

The precursors of the epic theatre named by Brecht were not aware of 
their trend toward epic form to the same extent, or at least they did not 
put epic elements into their dramas as a result of deliberating about 
dramatic genres. It is rather the case that their forms had sprung from 
their particular view of what a play is. While they were therefore not 
seldom censured as non-dramatists, properly speaking, undramatic plays 
are already found in the Twenties to have a certain right to existence on 
the stage. Brecht refers especially to Arnolt Bronnen and Marieluise 
Fleisser. 

Through the existence of some epic dramas, whether or not they were 
so called, and through his observation of a trend toward epic form since 
the period of Naturalism, the conviction ripens in Brecht that these epic 
elements must be employed in order to do justice to the given social 
Situation. 
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EPIC FORMS OF REPRESENTATION 


Brecht also finds prototypes of the mode of production suitable for 
epic drama. The famous extempore actor, Karl Valentin, in whose theatre 
Brecht had himself played for a time in Munich, made a great impression 
on the young Brecht. As late as 1955, in an interview with Giorgio 
Strehler, Brecht points to Valentin as a fitting example of the epic mode 
of acting. But it was not only the “alienating” style of delivery which 
impressed Brecht, but Valentin’s whole basic attitude as an artist. As 
Eugene Giirster reports in his essay on “Der Stegreifspieler Karl Valen- 
tin,” this actor suffered from a hopeless love for emotion (he was moved 
to tears while watching performances of heroic plays). Valentin repre- 
sented—Giirster thinks—‘“‘per se the impossibility of his own idea.” In 
this way a multidimensional, often tragicomic type of wit was produced. 
For Valentin no occasion and no happening was single-minded and cer- 
tain. 


The system of relationships in this external world, so familiar to us, is at 
no point sufficiently close-knitted for Karl Valentin to offer no occasion 
for a doubt as to whether perhaps connections between things, different 
from those which have grown familiar, are still possible.” 


This basic artistic principle was taken over by Brecht as stage manager. 
But it also exerted an essential influence on the shaping of his plays. 

A totally different kind of influence in Brecht’s development can be 
found in the political theatre of Erwin Piscator. Since Schumacher dis- 
cusses this relationship in great detail, we don’t have to go into it here 
except to say that in the latter part of the 1920’s Brecht collaborated with 
Piscator. Unlike Brecht, Piscator was more concerned with questions of 
content than he was with problems of form; and in this respect he was 
very successful. Brecht was convinced that middle-class theatres were 
stimulated by Piscator to perform plays which dealt with contemporary 
subjects. If Brecht seems to minimize the importance of Piscator’s theatri- 
cal techniques, this must be understood in the context of his further re- 
marks. He believed Piscator’s great contribution to the history of the 
theatre was that he made the question of content once again an important 
subject of discussion. This in no way denies the fact that Brecht in- 
corporated many of Piscator’s staging techniques into his own theories of 
production. 

A particularly strong impression was made upon Brecht by a _per- 
formance of Sophocles’ Oedipus (Oedipus the King and Oedipus at Co- 
lonnus.in one evening) staged by Leopold Jessner in 1929 in the 
Preussiches Staatstheater. This production was the “last halt” on the way 
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to the epic theatre, and Brecht got many ideas from it which he incorpo- 
rated into his theory. In fact, this performance prompted him to write 
his noteworthy “Dialogue on the Art of Acting” (1929). We shall return 
to it later on. 

All these artists to whom Brecht refers presented ideas and created 
forms which he—sometimes without changing them at all—assimilated. 
The essential thing, however, is that in every case he gave them a differ- 
ent function. The existing formal trends were for Brecht possibilities 
from which he chose those which would best serve his aims. We can 
better understand these aims when we consider them in relationship to 
the sociological studies which he was carrying on at the same time. 


2. The Sociological Basis of Epic Theatre 


We noted earlier that the theory of the epic theatre—according to the 
statements of Elisabeth Hauptmann—grew out of Brecht’s study of eco- 
nomics. She says that Brecht recognized that: “When one sees that our 
world of today no longer fits into the drama, then it is merely that the 
drama no longer fits into the world.” 


BRECHT’S PREOCCUPATION WITH SOCIOLOGY 


Brecht always sought to think clearly about historic and social prob- 
lems, and for this reason he wrote to and talked with many eminent 
sociologists. One of the most important of these was Fritz Sternberg. At 
this time Sternberg was a thorough-going Marxist. In an appeal “To the 
Intellectuals” (1930) he declares that he represents the “standpoint of the 
revolutionary Marxists.” Sternberg appealed to the intellectuals to give 
up their neutrality, for only through socialism is there any chance for a 
revival of culture. He writes: 


Culture goes to pieces in class warfare. The great epochs of German phi- 
losophy and German music precede the fully developed class struggle. 
—The present time presents nothing but stragglers. —The class struggles 
must become intensified. So culture is possible only threugh the destruc- 
tion of the classes, through socialism, through communism. 


But socialism (he says) will not come of itself; the way to it is the so- 
cialistic revolution, the dictatorship of the proletariat. “Marx analyzed 
the forces which lead to socialism, and Lenin showed in detail how the 
socialistic revolution is to be organized in the present epoch.” The his- 
toric task of the intellectuals, Sternberg thinks, is to show the proletariat 
the way to the socialistic revolution (acknowledged as necessary). All 
neutrality means the support of imperialism. The political revolution of 
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the proletariat precedes the economic one. “Therefore, it is not fitting 
to contrast proletarian and middle-class culture; the latter is not re- 
placed by proletarian culture, but by that of socialism, of communism. 
Our generation has as its proper task the organization of the socialistic 
revolution. The task of the intellectuals is this: to work for it too in their 
own sphere.” 

This appeal of Sternberg tells us a great deal about his philosophic and 
political position at the beginning of the 1930's. At a time when fascism 
was rapidly becoming a menace, Sternberg stands for the dictatorship of 
the proletariat and summons the intellectuals to recognize their his- 
toric task and decide to promote progress. It seems fitting to point ex- 
pressly to this espousal of the socialistic revolution at the time of the 
Weimar Republic, for this is the Sternberg with whom Brecht discusses 
sociological problems. True, there are some mistaken assumptions in 
Sternberg’s appeal to the intellectuals. For example, he assigns the lead- 
ing role just to “the” intellectuals (meaning evidently those converted 
to Marxism). He displays extraordinary trust in them; for in securing 
partisans it seems that with him all that counts is the purely mental de- 
cision. As for the cultural future, he refuses to give any information, for 
the economic situation must change in order to determine the intellectual 
structure of a coming socialistic society. With these views there is germi- 
nally the hint of a possibility which later became an actuality: as an 
émigré Sternberg became a renegade and a defamer of socialism. 

Brecht’s lively interest in socialism is expressed in numerous con- 
versations with Sternberg and others, as well as in an intensive study of 
socialistic literature. “I am eight feet deep in Kapital. I have to know that 
quite exactly now...” he writes in October, 1926 to Elisabeth Haupt- 
mann. For Brecht, sociology is first of all a science which gives him ob- 
jective standards for the judgment of works of art. He wrote to Stern- 
berg: 


The sociologist knows that there are situations in which improvements 
{of plays] no longer do any good. The scale of his evaluations does not 
range between “good” and “bad,” but between “correct” and “false.” If a 
play is “false,” he will not praise it because it is “good” (or “beautiful”), 
and he alone will be deaf to the esthetic charms of a performance which 
is false. He alone knows what is false; he is no relativist, he has interests of 
a vital nature, he gets no fun out of proving everything; he wishes only 
to search out that which it is rewarding to praise, he does not by any 
means assume the responsibility for everything, only for one thing. The 
sociologist is our man.” 


Sociology, which Brecht characteristically fails to define precisely, is 
preferred to esthetics because of the apparent scientific exactness with 
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which it is able to judge works of art. Brecht even opposes undialectically 
the “sociological” to the “esthetic” and decides—because of the possi- 
bility of an objective judgment—in favor of the former. In all these 
theoretical discussions what concerns him, as Sternberg in his answer 
sets forth more specifically, is the liquidation of the old drama, which 
according to the judgments of sociology, even if it possesses esthetic ap- 
peal, no longer has any right to exist under the given conditions. Ac- 
cordingly, the function of sociology for Brecht is to serve as a science 
which confirms the downfall of the old drama and proves the necessity of 
a new one. 


THE DOWNFALL OF THE “OLD” THEATRE 


The Brecht-Sternberg discussion of the decline of the drama was pub- 
lished in Numbers 219 and 253 of the Berliner Bérsen-Courier in 1927. 
This exchange of letters is of great importance for any interpretation of 
Brecht’s theory of the theatre. 

Sternberg—writing anonymously as “Mr. X”—summarizes his earlier 
conversations with Brecht in his first letter. In so doing he presents the 
following judgment of European drama in its relation to the develop- 
ment of society. The drama—Sternberg thinks—has not advanced beyond 
Shakespeare. The Elizabethan playwright had stood at the turning point 
of two epochs. Medieval man had broken loose from what bound him. 
But that meant that the relations of individual to individual, as well as 
to the state, had become possible and visible. All later dramas, writes 
Sternberg, find their models in these plays of Shakespeare. When the 
middle class conquered feudalism, the drama again became “the play of 
the conflicts of single individuals with each other,” with the result that 
the drama had had an increasingly uniform development. 


The first sphere of experience of the commoner revolves—in the drama!— 
essentially about the relationships of man and woman; man and woman— 
naturally, not as collective beings; the relationships are those of a specific 
man to a specific woman. All the possibilities which result from the prob- 
lem of the “third” have at some time become middle-class drama. 


Moreover, the way out sought by Ibsen and Hauptmann, Strindberg and 
Wedekind—that of giving shape not to a “normal commoner” but an 
Outsider of society—had not led to any further development of the 
drama. 


What is to be done? Since in actual life the individual as such, as indi- 
viduality, as indivisible and unexchangeable entity, is disappearing more 
and more, since at the close of the capitalistic age the collective is again 
the determinant, since machines are in power and only the millions de- 
termine history? 
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When classes take the place of individuals—such is the view of the soci- 
ologist Sternberg—then not only the decline of the older drama but of 
drama as such is a concomitant of an historic-economic process. And 
those plays which attempted to use the collective forces of history as 
personae dramaticae (Goethe's Natiirliche Tochter was a failure as a 
play, and Georg Kaiser’s plays contain figures that are too unplastic) do 
not justify any feeling of hope. 


When I explained all this to you not long ago [the letter concludes], it 
seemed to me that in our criticism of what has been we were not very 
far apart. But at the same time it seemed as if you had some objection to 
drawing the logical conclusion from your new insight and to liquidating 
this drama as being nothing but a photograph of yesterday, a historic 
relic. 
Sternberg sees the drama as having a direct relationship with bourgeois 
society; the shaping of the individual and his conflicts, especially those 
with other individuals, is in his view the essential characteristic of the 
drama. Since capitalistic society is apparently liquidating this individual, 
Sternberg arrives at the radical conclusion that the drama too must be 
liquidated. 

The far-reaching depersonalization of the individual in the productive 
process under capitalism had been recognized by Karl Marx. In Das 
Kapital he showed that modern capitalistic industry involves a constant 
“shift of work.” The result is that all security in the laborer’s life situa- 
tion is annulled. The contradiction between the requisite all-sided 
mobility and the capitalistic form of the division of labor, Marx said, 
threatened to make the laborer himself superfluous in view of his partial 
functioning.” 

In this process, however, Marx sees only the negative side of a proce- 
dure whose positive result is the total reorientation of the individual 
growing out of the constant shift of work. This again must be regarded 
as presupposition for an individual who develops as a totality. 

Sternberg denies, however—in this respect deviating essentially from 
Marx—the possibility of a new, total individual. In his thinking the 
collective appears as an undifferentiated mass. In this connection Stern- 
berg arrives at the monstrous assertion that with the liquidation of the 
individual the poet also has disappeared and become a mere “scribbler.” 

Brecht only partially accepts Sternberg’s views concerning the downfall 
of the older drama: 


If I asked you [he replied to Sternberg’s letter] to judge the drama from 
the standpoint of sociology, this was done because I expected that sociology 
would liquidate the drama of today....No science other than yours pos- 
esses sufficient freedom of thought, all the others are too much interested 
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and implicated in the perpetuation of the general civilizing level of our 
epoch. 


In the discussion which follows Brecht assents to the rationalization of 
that downfall as set forth by Sternberg. As we showed in the first part 
of our own discussion, Brecht had taken a stand in radical opposition to 
the conventional drama and theatre, even before his postulation of an 
epic theatre. His new position is based on sociology. In all the publica- 
tions which from now on take a position with respect to the question of 
the survival of the middle-class theatre, the historic necessity of its down- 
fall is emphasized. So, for example, on one occasion he criticizes the 
senseless experiments which are undertaken in staging the classics. His 
endeavors now take on a new direction—to make this kind of theatrical 
performance “if possible even more rotten, so as to run it as fast as pos- 
sible into the ground.” This does not mean doing away with the classics 
completely, as has already been indicated by Brecht’s praise of Jessner’s 
staging of Oedipus. Actually, Brecht does not draw from Sternberg’s 
argument the inferences which might have been expected. Brecht chooses 
the sociological position in order to liquidate the esthetic one. The es- 
thetic position, Brecht writes to Sternberg, no longer does justice to the 
newest productions, even when it praises. This false kind of criticism, he 
says, has “‘been able to produce few convincing examples of its positive 
attitude, and it has only managed to inform the public in a most inade- 
quate way.” Ultimately, the very downfall of the old theatre, which the 
critics had encouraged to perform new plays, had been postponed by 
criticism of that kind. Brecht concludes with the following logical se- 
quence: 


This generation [which is writing new plays] has neither the will nor the 
power to conquer the theatre with its public and to present on this stage 
and before that public better or more up-to-date plays; instead, it has 
the obligation and the possibility to conquer the theatre for a different 
public. These new productions which are bringing into being the great 
epic theatre correspond—both in form and content—to the sociological 
conditions of our time, and can be understood only by those who under- 
stand these conditions. The new theatre will not satisfy the old esthetics: 
it will annihilate them. 


So Brecht does not agree with Sternberg’s skepticism; he proclaims ad- 
herence to a new drama, with which, before a new public, he will an- 
nihilate the old esthetics. 

In these reflections he proceeds much more dialectically than Stern- 
berg. Whereas the latter in his first letter denied the right of a drama to 
exist and challenged Brecht to draw the logical conclusions—i.e., to 
liquidate the drama—Brecht liquidates the old drama and the old es- 
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thetics. This belief is based on the assumption that if there is to be a new 
social structure, there will also be a new esthetics. When Brecht realizes 
that there can be a new drama appropriate to the sociological conditions 
of our time, he puts his creative effort consciously at the service of 
progress. The new plays will not be “better,” but “correct.” The old 
“esthetic” drama will be replaced by a new “scientific” one. However, as 
yet his theories have not been put to any practical tests. 

In his second letter Sternberg, clearly influenced by Brecht’s ideas, 
changes his position and insists that the term “drama” be replaced by 
“epic theatre.” 


You were brought to this by yourself. For, let us say it quite calmly: epic 
theatre, that is you, dear Mr. Brecht. 


Sternberg contradicts himself in this statement. According to his assump- 
tion that in a capitalistic society all individuals are liquidated, even the 
poets, such originality as he evidently ascribes to Brecht ought not to 
be possible. Will he, the sociologist, actually derive from Brecht’s char- 
acter the epic theatre which, as we have shown, had already existed for a 
long time in various partial forms? Sternberg is not clear about that in 
his own mind, and he begs the playwright to tell him if his views are 
correct. Only then will he be able to decide whether the connection of 
epos and theatre is more than a personal affair and whether it is already 
anticipating what will some day be generally typical for tomorrow. Un- 
fortunately there is no record of Brecht’s reply. 

Elsewhere, however, Brecht did set forth once more his view of the 
way in which the ideological regrouping takes place and the kind of role 
the theatre has to play in that connection. In “Reflections on the Diffi- 
culties of the Epic Theatre” he writes: 


The complete transformation of the theatre must, of course, not obey an 
artisitic whim, it must simply conform to the total intellectual transforma- 
tion of our time. The familiar symptoms of this intellectual transformation 
were hitherto looked upon simply as symptoms of illness. There is a cer- 
tain justification in this, for naturally what is first visible is the degenera- 
tive phenomena of old age. But it would be a mistake to regard these 
phenomena, such as that so-called Americanism, as something other than 
those morbid alterations which have been brought about in the old body 
of our culture by actual intellectual influences of a new type. And it 
would be a mistake to regard the new ideas not at all as ideas and not at 
all as intellectual phenomena, and to build up (say) the theatre as a bul- 
wark of the mind in contrast to them. On the contrary, the theatre, litera- 
ture, and art must be the ones to create the “ideological superstructure” 
for the effective, actual regroupings in the mode of life of our time. 


Brecht assigns a very important role to the theatre, one is almost tempted 
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to say: a revolutionary one. But as yet, at least in theory, there is no 
precise definition of the goal which this “regrouping” is to serve. How- 
ever, it is clear that Brecht has changed his basic position, and with this 
change of attitude comes the task of creating a new theatre. 


3. The First Formulation of the Theory of Epic Theatre 


The various elements of Brecht’s theory of the epic theatre appear 
during the years 1926 to 1930, but not in any connected form. Only now 
and then does Brecht take a stand on specific problems, and these appear 
in a haphazard way in the most diverse newspapers and journals. In fact, 
one can trace the gradual development of his theory only by relating it 
to the plays he was writing at the time. What is the nature of this de- 
velopment? 


THE NEW THEMES 


In an article “On Themes and Forms” (1929) Brecht expresses him- 
self concerning important problems of his creative writing. In it we 
read: “The first thing then is: the grasping of the new themes; the second: 
the shaping of the new relationships. Because art follows reality.” Brecht 
stresses expressly the artistic character of creative writing; as an artistic 
product it must take its direction from reality. Three years before, in his 
conversation with Bernard Guillemin, Brecht had acknowledged the 
existence of objective reality. In his view “the shifting outside” brings 
about inner regroupings in man. A seemingly resultant “chaos” exists 
only “because our head is not a perfect one. That which remains outside 
it we call the irrational.” Guillemin interprets Brecht’s view to mean that 
in this case a “reconciliation” of irrationalism and intellectualism takes 
place. For the highest commandment of the intellect is this, “to respect 
the chaotic as an insoluble remainder, the overflowing part, of reality, 
and to adjust the shaping of it accordingly.” Considered this way, in- 
tellectualism—Guillemin argues—“is a method of the mind, irrational- 
ism a property of reality.” 

This interpretation is not tenable. According to the text of the con- 
versation—translated by Guillemin, as he writes, from Brecht’s “slang” — 
the playwright does not acknowledge chaos to be a property of objective 
reality, but as a form in which reality appears in our mind, whose im- 
perfection is assumed to be the cause of the existence of a chaos. “That 
which stays outside, since we cannot know it rationally, appears to us to 
be ‘chaotic.’” So “the remainder” is irrational only in respect to the ca- 
pacity of our mind for knowing. This correction is important, because all 
of Brecht’s theatrical theory is based upon this assumption. 
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For Brecht, the first task of the creative writer is to know reality as it 
presents itself with the aid of the mind, and in this way to grasp the 
central “themes” inherent in reality. “The point is to give shape to what 
is.” In his essay “On Themes and Forms” Brecht gives the following ex- 
ample to show how all form is derived from the “themes of reality.” 


The production and utilization of petroleum is a new complex of substance 
which has created totally new relationships between men. A definite mode 
of action, which is clearly peculiar to the petroleum complex, is developed 
for both the individual and the group. But the new mode of action has not 
been created by the peculiar manner of producing petroleum; the primary 
thing was the petroleum complex, the secondary thing is the new relation- 
ships. These new relationships represent the answers which men give to the 
questions of “substance,” their solutions of the problems. The substance 
(the situation, so to speak) develops according to definite laws, simple 
necessities, but petroleum creates new relationships. These are as aforesaid 
secondary. 


It is clear from this that Brecht believes social conditions are determined 
by economic factors. In fact, the primacy of economics is absolute. He 
regards the behavior of men as mechanically determined by the sub- 
stance. The relationships between men are produced by the “petroleum 
complex.” Without doubt there is something to this, but it is less than 
dialectic if he overlooks the fact that men can exert an influence upon 
the substances as well. From a psychological standpoint Brecht is here 
closely allied with the behaviorists. 

This example shows that Brecht’s concern with sociology brings with 
it an overvaluation of materiality, a trend which was also shown in Stern- 
berg’s letters (i.e., the liquidation of the individual). Despite these ob- 
jections, the basic principle set forth by Brecht, that of first determining 
the new themes, remains in essence realistic. By orienting himself to- 
ward objective reality, and choosing this as the starting point of all his 
theoretical deliberations, he provides himself with objective standards 
which make it possible “to raise the theatre to the level of science.” 

In this Brecht has made an important advance from his earlier and un- 
certain idea of a “theatre of sport.” But he has by no means adopted a 
Marxist position. This intermediate situation is expressed in his prin- 
ciple of composition: “I do indeed limit myself in my plays to the pure 
substance, but I shape only the tragic, and I select—that is orderliness.” 
This meant that he wished to allow “interpretation the utmost in free 
play.” Also in his preface to Man is Man (1927) Brecht’s remarks on the 
intent of the play seem to nullify all that he had said before: “But per- 
haps you will arrive at a wholly different view. If so, I’ll be the last person 
to object.” This indicates that he is to develop his theory still further, for 
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as early as 1929 he is aware that the representation of events without any 
consideration for motivation is “provisional.” 


THE FORM OF THE EPIC THEATRE 
For Brecht the new forms will be derived from the new themes, and 


since he views man as largely dependent on economic conditions, man is 
engaged in a process of constant change: 


Even if a person is involved in contradictions [Brecht writes in 1926], that 
is because in two unequal moments he can never be just the same. The 
shifting Outside constantly induces an inner regrouping in him. The 
notion of a continuous I is a myth. Man is a constantly disintegrating and 
self-renewing atom. 


Consistently, Brecht makes the changes in man dependent on changes in 
the world outside him. It is true that this relationship remains one-sided; 
here too there is only the influence which works from the outside inward. 
Certainly a dialectic in objective reality and a dialectic in man is as- 
sumed, but as yet there is no concept of dialectic interaction between 
objective reality and subjective man. However, Brecht did come to recog- 
nize the inadequacy of such general abstract observations on the subject, 
for in 1929 he wrote much more precisely and in greater detail: 


Can we talk about money in the form of iambics? The quotation of the 
mark, day before yesterday at fifty cents, today already up to 100 dollars, 
tomorrow higher, etc.—will that do? Petroleum rebels against the five acts; 
the catastrophes of today do not follow a straight course but take the form 
of critical cycles; the “heroes” change with each new phase, can be inter- 
changed, etc. The curve of the transactions is complicated by failures, fate 
is no longer a unified force, one can rather observe fields of force with 
currents which work against each other, and the groups of power show not 
only movements toward each other but also in themselves, etc., etc. Even 
for the dramatization of a simple news item in the press the dramatic tech- 
nique of Hebbel and Ibsen is far from sufficient. This is no triumphant 
observation but a distressed one. To clarify a figure of today by character 
traits, an action of today by motives which would have been sufficient in 
our fathers’ day, is impossible. 


Here the new drama is defined: All of the characteristics of the “classical” 
drama—the elevated verse forms, the fixed division into acts, a straight- 
lined course of action, the unmistakable, predetermined “heroes,” and 
Fate—are no longer of any use. Further, it should be emphasized that 
Brecht seeks to develop this new dramatic technique, which deviates 
from that “of the Hebbels and Ibsens,” in distress, and not at all tri- 
umphantly. In so doing he makes a value judgment on the conditions of 
his time—on the depersonalization of man, the critical cycles, the 
petroleum complexes, which compel him to adopt this epic mode of 
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presentation. It is not until later essays that Brecht views these new 
dramatic techniques with any optimism. 

A play which must renounce the essential “dramatic” characteristics, 
because they are incapable of expressing the themes of contemporary life, 
will find the epic form more compatible. 


How then must our great form be constituted? Epically. It must report. It 
must not believe that one can feel his way into our world, and it must 
not wish that. The themes are monstrous, and our dramatics must take 
that into consideration.” 


In the same essay we read: 


The great modern themes must be seen in a mimed perspective, and they 
must have a gestural character. They must be organized according to the 
relations of men or groups of men to each other. 


The epic theatre is consciously in opposition to the dramatic theatre. 
For example, a characteristic of the old theatre was the creation of a 
response in the audience for the actions and characters on the stage. The 
reporting epic theatre, on the contrary, wishes actually to frustrate such 
a response. This necessitates a new style of acting. In the same way, all 
the elements of production must be decisively altered. For this reason 
Brecht very soon abandons the term “epic drama,” and replaces it with 
“epic theatre.” 


THE PURPOSE OF THE NEW ART 


The new form is directly connected with a different choice of goals for 
art. Whereas the “old” drama arouses individual emotion by empathy— 
as Brecht thinks—the epic theatre appeals principally to the intellect of 
the spectators. “It is the new purpose,” Brecht comes to see in 1929, 
“which makes the new art.’’ The new purpose, the total functional altera- 
tion of the theatre, cannot be attained with the same public as before. 
Repeatedly Brecht pointed out the impossibility of playing for the 
public of old. In the preface to Man is Man he speaks of the submergence 
of a “broad stratum of people,” whose life utterances were steadily getting 
weaker, and whose appetites were fading away. This means “that such 
persons can no longer participate in art of any kind.” It should be noted, 
however, that Brecht fails to draw the unmistakable conclusion that the 
public is to be renewed by the alteration of its social composition. 


I admit [he writes in 1927] that a person who has a passion for the 
theatre can no longer take seriously the old type of theatregoer. But if 
one expects to have a new type, one must not forget for one moment that 
this type must first learn how to be a theatregoer, so that it would make 
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no sense to take up his requirements, since they will inevitably be er- 
roneous ones. 
So when Brecht states unequivocally two years later, “The new purpose 
is called pedagogy,” he is referring, on the one hand, to the educating of 
a new audience for the theatre, and, on the other, to the reéducating of 
this new audience with the help of the theatre—two sides of a dialetcic 
procedure. 

The education for the theatre is intimately connected with the educa- 
tion through the theatre insofar as Brecht wishes the public to be put 
into an attitude toward what is presented which is at the same time a new 
attitude toward life. The essential point is that there be an intellectual 
grasping of what is shown. “I do not write for that scum,” Brecht writes 
provocatively in 1926, ‘‘which puts a value on having its heart gladdened,” 
and he goes on: 


The only reverence due the public is that of giving its intelligence the 
highest rating possible. It is fundamentally false to believe in the naiveté 
of people who are grown up at the age of 17. I appeal to the intellect. 


The appeal to the intellect, however, is not supposed to come about 
through an intellectually interpreted subject matter, but through the ac- 
tivation of the public. 


The spectator should be enough of a psychologist to make his own way 
through the subject matter which I offer him. I guarantee only the absolute 
genuineness and correctness of that which takes place in my plays—I will 
take wagers on my knowledge of human beings. 


As early as the “Ovation for Shaw,” which had been written shortly be- 
fore the above, the playwright adopted a distrustful attitude toward emo- 
tion: the intellect was more durable, he said. In his conversation with 
Guillemin the same idea is further enforced. “Emotion is a private affair 
and is narrow-minded. Intellect on the other hand is altruistic and rela- 
tively broad-minded.” The denunciation of emotion as such, however, is 
soon given up. Only a year later we can note a shift in his attitude toward 
the emotions when he writes: 


Perhaps the essential thing in the epic theatre is that it appeals not so 
much to the emotion as to the ratio of the spectator. The spectator is not 
supposed to share an experience but to come to grips with it. At the same 
time it would be quite utterly incorrect to deny this theatre all emotional 
appeal. That would come down to trying to deny modern science all emo- 
tional appeal.” 


It must be remembered that these ideas were formulated in 1927. If 
Brecht intends that the spectator is to “come to grips” with what is 
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“demonstrated” on the stage, then this, as Brecht recognizes, is more than 
an intellectual process; it involves the emotions too, although they have 
a secondary role. Although he admits the place of emotions in the 
theatre, Brecht nevertheless continues to distrust them as “unreliable,” 
and he protects himself against false interpretations by clearly re- 
fusing to recognize all emotions as justified in the new theatre, giving 
preference to those which can also originate in connection with scientific 
work. In this way the view that a play must provide “fun” is also taken 
over into the theory of the epic theatre, expressed for the time being very 
generally in the form of an admission of the emotions. 

Thus, when the spectator goes to the theatre he becomes aware of 
definite happenings and connections. Viewed in this way, the chief ob- 
jectives of the theatre are formal and pedagogical. But in evaluating his 
early theories we must not forget that at the same time Brecht was 
creatively shaping quite definite subject matter. Considered in connec- 
tion with Brecht’s own writing, there can be no question of a formal- 
pedagogical objective. At this time his theory is still incomplete. 


THE EPIC STYLE OF ACTING 


Epic drama (like all drama) is only fully and authentically realized on 
the stage. “Actual plays can be understood only in their performance,” 
Brecht says to Guillemin. The dialectic connection between drama and 
theatre, which Hegel had stressed so strenuously, is seen by Brecht too. 
Consequently, the theory must work out in theatrical practice. The 
epic reforming of a subject matter into a play requires—in order that 
the public shall be brought into the attitude of reflecting, pondering 
persons—an adequate style of presentation, the “epic style of perform- 
ance.” The principles of the epic theatre, “for the most part undeveloped 
in detail” as Brecht set them forth in 1927, concern “representation by 
the actor, stage technique, dramaturgy, special music, the employment 
of films, etc.” Any theory which dealt in particular with the practical de- 
tails of staging could only be based on experiments. New points of view 
for stage management, Brecht remarks, “could only be derived from con- 
temporary productions.” After the performances of The Threepenny 
Opera (directed by Eric Engel) and Oedipus (directed by Leopold 
Jessner), Brecht attempted in 1929, for the first time, to formulate a 
theoretical exposition in the “Dialogue on the Art of Acting.” Ques- 
tioned by an assumed partner in this dialogue, Brecht complains not of 
the bad but of the false acting of the players. They had worked hitherto 
“with the help of suggestion. They put themselves and the public into a 
trance.” He gives the following example: 
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Let us say they have to represent a leavetaking. What do they do? They 
put themselves into a mood of departure. They wish to have the public get 
into the mood of departure. At the end, if the scene is a success, nobody 
sees anything any more, nobody gets acquainted with anything, at best 
everybody recalls, in short: everyone feels. 


The playwright emphasizes in the radio interview at Cologne the idea 
that the suggestive mode of acting has a causal connection with the dra- 
matic form: 


The great individuals were the subject matter, and this matter produced 
the form of those dramas. It was the so-called dramatic form, and “dra- 
matic” meant: wildly agitated, passionate, contradictory, dynamic. How 
was this dramatic form? What was its purpose? In Shakespeare you see 
this precisely: through four acts Shakespeare drives the great individual, 
Lear, Othello, Macbeth, out of all the human bonds with his family and 
the state, out upon the heath, into complete isolation, where he has to 
show himself great in his downfall. This produces the form—let us say—of 
harvesting a field of oats. The first sentence of the tragedy is only written 
for the second one, and all the sentences exist only for the last sentence. It 
is passion which keeps this machinery in motion, and the purpose of the 
machinery is the great individual experience.” 


For Brecht the point is a form to fit the time, one which corresponds to 
the subject matter. He consciously rejects a reforming of the theatre 
which obeys ‘an artistic whim.” 

But how is a style of acting adequate to an epic type of drama 
presented in theory? The epic play reports on happenings; quite simi- 
larly, the actor too has to “narrate.”” He must—as is brought out in the 
“Dialogue on the Art of Acting”—above all be aware that he is playing 
for “a public of the scientific age.”” He is to show his knowledge of hu- 
man relationships, attitudes, forces, i.e., to play, in the literal sense, 
consciously. In this way the histrionic presentation becomes “spiritual, 
ceremonial, ritual.” 

Spectator and actor are not to approach each other, they are to withdraw 


from each other. Everyone should withdraw from himself. Otherwise that 
terror, which is necessary for knowing, falls away. 


For Brecht, a distancing is the prerequisite for knowledge; he demands 
it of the actor (away from his character in a play) and of the spectator 
(away from himself). If the distance is sufficient, then knowledge, per- 
haps as a terrifying selfknowledge, will come. The distancing is attained 
by having the actor make the persons and happenings alien to the 
public and himself, having him “alienate” (verfremden) them—a tech- 
nical term which is not used until later. 


So the actor is not to try to make the person whom he represents under- 
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standable? Not so much the person, rather more the happenings. I mean 
this: when I wish to see the third Richard, I do not wish to feel myself 
as the third Richard; what I wish is to perceive this phenomenon in all 
its strangeness and incomprehensibility. 


This attitude, which Brecht wishes to assume in the theatre, corresponds 
to that of a scientist who contemplates the object of his research from 
different sides, in order to better his knowledge and exploration of it. 
Actually, Brecht admits, too, that he is himself such a “scientific type.” 
The actor of today who is wholly dependent on the public, he says, has 
sometimes played “correctly,” that is, 


if he was talented, still naive, and was still having fun, but even then only 
during the rehearsal, so long as I was present and nobody else, so long 
as he had before him the type of spectator of whom I was talking to you. 
The closer the performance came, the more he drew away from it, chang- 
ing visibly; for he probably felt that he would not please as much those 
other spectators who were to be expected then. 


For this reason Brecht rejects a “gradual” introduction of this style of 
acting, for instead of making the happenings noticeable, the actor 
himself would become noticeable. 

These performances contain a program which, as we know, was worked 
out in precise detail in the following years. In 1929 the foundation is 
laid, and the first decisive ideas are made public. The direction in 
which the individual theses are to be interpreted is documented by the 
example from Oedipus as staged by Jessner, which Brecht uses as an 
illustration of his exposition. He describes the playing of Helene Weigel 
(as maid servant, i.e., the role of the “messenger”) in the scene an- 
nouncing the death of Jocasta. Let us try to analyze this description. 

Brecht chooses a section of the scene which is epic in its very form: a 
report. But what is involved is a telling of bad news, which presupposes 
in the messenger and effects in those addressed a stir of emotion (terror, 
horror, mourning). In the acting of Helene Weigel—putting the es- 
sentials together—Brecht stresses the following: 


1) Instead of lamenting she spoke with an “apathetic, penetrating voice”; 
in this way she made known the fact of the death—she reported on the 
details of the suicide in such a manner that her own decision, against the 
queen, became perceptible. 


2) Terror was mirrored in her face, which was made up white. —At the 
summons to lament she flung up her arms mechanically. 


From this it is clear that the actress not only related a happening, 
but at the same time she demonstrated her attitude toward it, that is: 
she took sides as a critic. In addition she employed gestures which per- 
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mit one to infer habituation, ritual, as for example along with the 
lament. Or the terror was externalized, reduced to nothing but a defi- 
nite color of the face. In a word: the happening was illuminated from 
within, presented from various sides, surrendered to observation. 

Brecht functions in the description of this scene exactly like the 
new type of spectator who shares in the thinking—but at the end of the 
dialogue he is forced to admit with resignation that but few “knowers” 
had noticed what was new. 


Engrossed in feeling their way into the emotions of the persons of the 
drama, few if any had participated in the intellectual decisions of the ac- 
tion, and that prodigious decision to which it had led remained almost 
without any effect on those who only regarded it as an occasion for new 
emotions. 


So the question of the public is posed again. The epic style of representa- 
tion cannot simply be given, it needs a public which learns to under- 
stand it. Since it is built up on sociological considerations, the public 
must learn to think sociologically, i.e., it must, aware of its time and 
the conditions of that time, become contemporary in the true sense of 
the word. 

Brecht’s conception of the epic theatrical style is from the beginning 
that of a “transportable principle.” No special style is to be created, but 
one “which will bring to new effectiveness that part of the theatrical 
repertory which still has the force of life in it.” The director is given the 
obligation 


to treat the old works of the old theatre as pure subject matter, to ignore 
their own style, to make their authors forgotten, and to stamp upon all 
those works, made for other epochs, the style of our epoch. 


Referring to this article, Schumacher thinks that Brecht had regarded 
“the renewal of old subjects and plays by way of formal experiments 
as possible and necessary.” This view is incorrect. The new style which 
is to be stamped upon the old plays is one which starts out from socio- 
logical considerations related to the current time. Here we notice a con- 
siderable development in Brecht’s thinking since the Augsburg days 
when he censured stage managers for their “lack of reverence for the 
work of art.” 


The postulation of an epic theatre occurs in connection with socio- 
logical studies. Brecht finds in sociology the proof that the old theatre 
must fall and attempts to put in its place a new epic drama which cor- 
responds to the altered sociological situation. For this he finds forms, 
both in existing plays and in those styles of production actually em- 
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ployed, which can be used for his purposes. The increasing invasion of 
the drama by epic forms, which according to Brecht is perceptible since 
the time of naturalism, and which found its peak and its turning point 
in Georg Kaiser, is traced back to material causes. A new subject 
matter seems to Brecht to be offered by capitalistic reality, which de- 
termines the widest extent the behavior and the regrouping of the hu- 
man being. In his materialism Brecht goes so far as to absolutize the 
primacy of economic conditions. 

Friedrich Engels, on the other hand, presented the Marxist conception 
of this problem in a letter to H. Starkenburg as follows: 


The political, legal, philosophical, religious, literary, artistic, etc., devel- 
opment rests on the economic one. But they also react to each other, all of 
them, and to the economic basis. It is not true that the economic situation 
is causal and exclusively active, and that all else is passive effect. No, there 
is mutual interaction on the basis of the economic necessities, which always 
prevail in the last instance ....So what we have is not, as is conveniently 
thought in this or that circle, an automatic effect of the economic situa- 
tion; people make their own history, but in a given conditioning milieu, 
on the basis of preéxisting actual conditions, among which the economic 
ones, much as they may be influenced by the other political and ideologi- 
cal ones, are decisive in the last instance and constitute the so-called red 
thread which runs through the whole, and which alone leads to an under- 
standing of it.” 

As yet Brecht does not consider the active role of consciousness, the so- 
called “subjective factor.” This undialectical conception of the absolute 
role of economics as the determinant of the human being keeps him 
from recognizing the man-made character of economics. In this way 
Brecht tends toward a fetishism of commercial goods. People are seen 
as creatures which react exclusively to influences and claims of the 
environment. So the playwright arrives at last at a behavioristic concep- 
tion of human doings. Brecht’s undialectic views affect his theory to 
such a degree that these uncontaminated modes of human behavior 
are accepted as the form for the given content. 

The regroupings of economic reality, whose causes are not yet recog- 
nized, compel man to make constant inner regroupings. Hence the 
traditional dramatic schema must be rejected because they are not in 
keeping with the time. Toward the end of the 1920’s, however, Brecht 
recognizes the insufficiency of a representation of the “pure happenings” 
and characterizes his former experiments in this direction as provisional. 

The correct point of attack in the theory is to be regarded as the 
unconditional referral to reality. There was need “only” of a dialectic- 
materialistic penetration of this reality in order to elevate the dramatic 
theory to a higher plane. 

As compared to his previously published views concerning the theatre, 
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Brecht’s theory at this stage does to be sure represent a considerable ad- 
vance. Brecht frees his theatre from its function as determined by sports 
and technology. Americanism, at one time seen as the source of his new 
theatre, is now condemned as “morbid,” although its effect continues 
to be seen as necessary and in many respects as renovating. Where earlier 
Brecht showed a tendency to think of the theatre as an end in itself, 
he now subordinates it to a pedagogical purpose. The spectator is to be 
educated and then corrected. Brecht does not yet include the objective 
of this pedagogical process in his theory, but the progressive-enlighten- 
ing intention which he pursues is readily provable from the trend of 
social criticism in the plays which he wrote at this time. 

In his postulation of the epic theatre one can at the same time de- 
termine an essential shift of the accent in his evaluation of emotion. 
From a radical rejection of the emotions (wherein Brecht is at one with 
numerous other late-bourgeois writers) he proceeds to a conditional 
tolerance of feelings in the epic theatre. For all that, his theory in detail 
is predominantly determined by rational considerations. The epic style 
of acting is supposed to prevent “empathy” and create a distance be- 
tween the portrayer and what is portrayed, in order that the processes 
and persons may appear in their strangeness and thus become “known.” 

Accordingly, the theory of the epic theatre shows itself to be a typical 
theory of transition. It has in common with late-bourgeois esthetic 
views the awareness of the fall of middle-class society. Since a dis- 
crepancy exists between capitalistic-imperialistic reality and the tradi- 
tional artistic forms, a terminal! point is reached also in poetic representa- 
tion. It seems to Brecht that reality can no longer be represented with the 
traditional means of art. This conception is further confirmed by the 
recognition of a supposed liquidation of the individual in a rationalized 
industry governed by capitalism. Thus, a relation to Georg Kaiser is 
possible. But Brecht is differentiated essentially from the late-bourgeois 
writers insofar as—unlike Kaiser, for instance—he does not lapse into 
subjective idealism or simply give up, but in considering new modes 
of representation frees himself consciously, even though gradually, from 
the old and puts his theatre at the service of progress. To give himself a 
clear road for the necessary innovations he deviates into a radical leftish 
denunciation of the creative artistic work of the past. 


PART III: DEVELOPMENT OF THE THEORY OF THE 
EPIC THEATRE, 1930-1933 


The last period of time to be considered in this study was one of global 
economic crisis. It began in the USA and had a devastating effect on 
Germany, where the economic revival had been, for the most part, based 
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on American credit. Unemployment increased rapidly. However, the 
economic distress and the misery of those affected did not prevent 
the wealthy bourgeoisie from securing themselves and their capital. 
For example, one of the great sensations of 1930 was the Figdor Auction. 
It hardly seemed possible that so much money was available during so 
great a depression—and certainly not for the purchase of paintings. 
Brecht attacked this auction in the magazine Uhu, where he pointed 
out the “profound and evil connection” that existed “between the situa- 
tion in which starving children can get no milk and these paintings and 
sculptures.” 

The universal depression was exploited by Hitler’s fascist party. It 
developed a pseudo-national and pseudo-socialistic program which they 
pushed in crafty fashion, so that workers without class-consciousness 
could be won over to this “movement.” The many promises which 
Hitler made to the land-poor peasants, the middle class, the merchants 
and artisans, and—not least—the laborers, boosted the growth of the 
NSDAP [National Socialist German Workers Party] in these years of 
the depression. Whereas there were only 800,000 registered fascists in 
the May elections of 1928, their share of the votes for the Reichstag elec- 
tions of September, 1930 rose to 6.4 millions. The German Communistic 
Party, which had likewise grown considerably in this period of crisis, 
underestimated—as was brought out in the Brussels Convention of the 
KPD—this fascist danger. 

So at the beginning of the 1930’s there were serious indications of a 
fascist trend in cultural policy. In 1931 it was no longer possible to ex- 
press political views openly, unless they were those of The National 
Socialists, without the risk of exposure to ugly attacks. In a meeting of 
the Associated Directors of Art Theatres concerning the critical situa- 
tion of the German theatres, one of the participants in the discussion re- 
marked that the situation of the theatre could not be detached from 
the existing social problems, and that the working class could resolve 
the anarchy in the cultivation of art; he was denounced as a commu- 
nistic agitator and mocked with shouts of “Heil Moskau.” The naiveté 
with which many theatre artists ‘sold out” to the fascists was amazing. 
Alwin Kronacher undoubtedly speaks for a large number of creative 
artists when, in an article of 1931 entitled ““The Depressed Situation of 
the German Theatres,” he denies the economic causes of the theatrical 
crisis and sees the remedy to lie in an “intellectual” rebirth of the theatre. 
“The German theatre as a public institution must be unpolitical, but it 
must be free,” he demands.” 

Actually, however, the theatres had got into this depressed situation 
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because their budgets had been cut and their audiences had diminished. 
Many theatres, most of them private, arranged their repertoire with only 
the box office in mind. As a result, there was an unparalleled boom in 
operettas and revues. 

In January, 1933 the fascists came into power. Declarations like that of 
the periodical Die Scene in August, 1932, in which a vigorous protest 
was made against the “fateful interference with German theatrical life 
by forces hostile to art and culture,” had done no good. The guiding 
proposition: “In art nothing counts but the creative individual,” was 
evidently quite insufficient for any defensive action. With an un- 
paralleled coldbloodedness the Nazis throttled German cultural life in 
all its branches. “Non-Aryans,” “Foreigners,” and “political unrelia- 
bles”—that was their first summons to all people of the theatre—must 
be “removed” from the theatres without delay and without regard to 
their merits. 

It was during these years of economic depression and political defama- 
tion that Brecht definitely committed himself to Marxism. At that time 
he was completing the didactic plays, The Yea-Sayer and the Nay- 
Sayer, Measures Taken (Die Massnahme, 1930), and The Exception and 
the Rule (Die Ausnahme und die Regel, 1930), in addition to Saint 
Joan of the Stockyards and The Mother (Die Mutter, 1932). From 1932 
on he was working on the play The Roundheads and the Peaked Heads 
(Die Rundkopfe und die Spitzképfe) which was not, however, com- 
pleted until 1934. Brecht’s open embrace of communism prevented him 
from getting a wide hearing. In 1931 Brecht could play an important 
role in a new production of Man is Man in the Staatstheater; in 1932 
The Mother had its premiere in Berlin; but no theatre in Germany 
would accept Saint Joan of the Stockyards. 


1. The Publication of the Versuche 


Early in 1930 Brecht’s theory of the epic theatre reaches a new stage 
of development. In 1929 he had expressed the opinion that Germany 
was a leader in the development of great drama and great theatre. The 
staging of Oedipus by Leopold Jessner was a great landmark, and Brecht 
decided that the time had come to make his theories, which had thus 
far only appeared in scattered articles—more widely known. In 1929 
he had explained why he had proceeded so cautiously: “In practice one 
must take one step at a time—the theory must contain the entire line 
of march.” Accordingly, the principles had to be tried out in practice 
before they could be validly accepted as part of the theory. 

At this point we should say something about the relationship of 
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theory and practice in Brecht’s work. It is generally believed that 
the theory developed out of the practice, and the publication of the 
Versuche in 1930—i.e., after Brecht’s practical experiments with epic 
plays—is used as evidence to support this position. However, we have 
shown this premise to be false. Now to be sure it can certainly not be 
denied that Brecht’s practice exerted a very decisive influence on the 
formulation of his theory. But it was just his first conceptions of the 
purpose and the function of the theatre—unclear as they were at first 
—which led to the beginnings of his practice. This shows that with 
Brecht theory and practice are in a dialectic relation to each other. Prac- 
tice, which must “take one step at a time,” marches ahead according 
to the theoretical plan, while—during the march—it can exert an in- 
fluence (in details) on the plan. 

In 1930 several experiments had been successfully completed. Brecht 
published his poetic and theoretical works as Versuche (Experiments). 
He uses this term [more precisely “attempts” or “trials’”] to designate 
their experimental character. ‘““The new dramaturgy,” he wrote in his 
notes to The Threepenny Opera, “must find a place in its form, metho- 
dologically speaking, for the ‘attempt.’”’ As in a scientific experiment, 
it must be possible to test the processes and the offerings from various 
angles. Indeed, they are supposed to instigate such an examination. The 
theoretical annotations, which are likewise issued now as Versuche, take 
on the character of experimentation too. Besides, the word Versuche 
points to a lack of perfection or completion; in the absence of sufficient 
practical tryouts, the playwright Brecht cannot as yet announce a fully 
formed theory (as he will do later in “The Little Organon for the 
Theatre” [Kleines Organon fiir das Theater]), only separate portions of 
it. The essential innovation consists in the fact that now he presents his 
theories in connection with and in reference to his own epic plays. 
The advantage of this method is obvious: the single trends of epic 
writing can be more effectively presented by using concrete examples 
than in general programmatic remarks. Furthermore, the possibility now 
exists of discussing the problems of the epic style of acting by using 
examples from the stage. It is true that this method has one big disad- 
vantage: the reader is inclined to take the theoretical studies as ex- 
planataory notes, as if they had validity only for a particular work. 
Brecht tries to eliminate this impression by introducing into the notes 
to a given play ideas which are basic to the new theatre. He soon sees, 
however, that the method of writing explanatory notes, whatever im- 
mediate advantages it may offer, will not suffice for a presentation of 
the theory. So he utilizes, as early as the period from 1930 to 1933, 
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two forms which recur repeatedly alongside the “Anmerkungen” (notes) 
that are restricted to matters of detail, viz., programmatic aphorisms 
and free verse (unrhymed and irregular in pattern). 


STRIVING FOR A MARXIST STANDPOINT 


Brecht’s sociological studies lead him to Marxism and to the pro- 
letariat. As has been shown, back in 1926 he was striving for an under- 
standing of political economy. But it was only gradually that he acquired 
the body of ideas and the mode of thinking of Marxism. At the time 
when he was first developing his ideas of epic theatre Brecht was still 
speaking vaguely of “sociology.” 

Toward the end of the 1920’s Brecht moved closer to Marxism. He 
attended the Marxist School for Laborers in Berlin and engaged in 
discussions of his plays with teachers and students. This turn away from 
sociology to Marxism is reflected in his plays and theoretical writings 
written in the years 1930 to 1933. 

In The Threepenny Opera he characterizes capitalism as follows: 


Capitalism is consistent in practice, because it must be. But if it is con- 
sistent in practice, then it is inconsistent in ideology. The useful things it 
does are done for itself, but that does not mean that they are only useful 
for itself. Reality then comes to the point where the only obstacle to prog- 
ress is capitalism. 


For this reason Brecht considers it necessary to do everything possible 
to hasten the downfall of capitalism. “It cannot die,” we read in the 
aforementioned document, “it has to be killed.” In the notes to the 
opera, Rise and Fall of the City of Mahagonny (Aufstieg und Fall der 
Stadt Mahagonny), he expresses a similar thought, and in his notes to 
The Mother he openly confesses his allegiance to communism: 


But even if the whole world does not regard communism as its affair, yet 
the affair of communism is the whole world. Communism is no mere va- 
riety among varieties. Radically bent upon the abolition of private owner- 
ship of the means of production, it opposes all the trends which, no matter 
how they are distinguished, are at one in the retention of private owner- 
ship, as if they were all the same trend. It makes the claim to be the direct 
and sole continuation of the great philosophy of the Occident and in that 
capacity to be a radical reformer of the functioning of that philosophy, 
just as it is the sole practical continuation of the Occidental (capitalistic) 
development and as such at the same time the radical reformer of the 
functioning of its developed economy. We can and must point out that 
our statements are not restrictedly subjective but objective and universally 
binding. We are not speaking for ourselves as a tiny part but for all of 
humanity as that part which represents the interests of all humanity (not 
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a part of it). No one has the right to draw from the fact that we are fight- 
ing the conclusion that we are not objective. 


The writer makes himself the spokesman of the interests of all man- 
kind, since he regards the propagation and enforcement of communism 
as objectively of interest to all men. 

This switch to Marxism has a corresponding effect on his theory of 
art. At an early time Brecht had already recognized the commodity 
character of art under capitalism, but whereas formerly—to be sure 
reluctantly—he put up with selling his art as a commodity, now he can- 
not tolerate it. In taking this attitude, which is a consequence of his 
striving for Marxism, Brecht steers his work consciously into the func- 
tioning process of social change. In line with dialectic materialism 
Brecht rejects the attempt to make form absolute as distinct from 
content. “In reality, of course, there is no distinction at all between 
form and content, and here too what Marx says about form is valid: 
that form is good only to the extent that it is the form of its content.’”™ 
The agreement of form and content is now the chief aim of his creative 
work. Brecht realizes: 


Today, when the human essence must be conceived of as an “ensemble of 
all social relationships,” the epic form is the only one capable of com- 
passing those processes which serve dramaturgy as the material for a com- 
prehensive picture of the world. 


Logically, Brecht identifies the “new public,” of which hitherto he had 

spoken but very vaguely, with a proletarian one: 
Our theatres should, to a far greater extent than is now being done, or- 
ganize the control of production in the hands of that part of their public 
which is politically and culturally most developed. 

Brecht puts his art at the service of the revolutionary proletariat; he 

is striving for a “proletarian art.” In a programmatic declaration he says: 
If we can improve the organization of our artistic production, if we suc- 
ceed in keeping our conception of the theatre from becoming petrified, in 
developing our technical ability and making it more supple, in short, suc- 
ceed in learning, we have the possibility, in view of the incomparable 
readiness of our proletarian public and the undeniably fresh impetus of 
our young theatres, of building up a truly proletarian art. 

In what fashion this program found its precipitate in Brecht’'s theory is 

now to be set forth in detail. 


2. The Second Version of the Theory 


In the following discussion, in order to avoid repetition we shall con- 
sider only the new points in his theory. 
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(A) THE FAILURE OF THE DRAMATIC THEATRE 


The war on the “old theatre” which Brecht had waged since 1920 
now takes two new directions. One is in the area of acting style and 
the other, in the area of dramatic form. Brecht sees the old bourgeois 
theatre as “culinary” and the pertinent drama as “Aristotelian.” Con- 
sequently, the new epic theatre is anti-culinary and anti-Aristotelian. 


THE ANTI-CULINARY THEATRE 


In his notes to Mahagonny Brecht designates the existing opera as 
“culinary,” as “Genussmittel” (literally, “means of enjoyment,” or 
“food”). This expression borrowed from cookery (and applied likewise 
to spoken drama) means a definite way of playing and a definite attitude 
on the part of the public: 


Rushing out of the subway station, avid to turn to wax in the hands of 
the magicians, grown men, tested in the struggle for existence, dash to 
the theatre box office. In the check room they give up with their hats 
their customary behavior, their bearing “in life”; leaving the check room 
they take their seats with the deportment of kings. 


The playwright censures the altered bearing of the audience; he ac- 
cuses it of going to the theatre with the intention of yielding to sug- 
gestion. The idea expressed in the radio conversation at Cologne and 
in the “Dialogue on the Art of Acting,” that the old theatre actually 
exerts such an effect, is taken up anew and intensified. 

In his discussion Brecht alludes to the separation of audience and 
stage as it had developed since the eighteenth century, especially in the 
nineteenth century. The shrinking of the forestage and increasing 
prominence of the peep-show stage is the result of a change in attitude 
concerning the purpose of the theatre. Whereas in the Middle Ages, and 
to some extent even at the beginning of the modern period, the 
theatre had had a social function (as in public processions, market place 
performances, etc.), and in that way constantly addressed the public 
and took account of it in playing, now it no longer had such an im- 
mediate reference or social purpose and has become an “end in ‘itself,” 
a kind of art institute. Thus, as time goes on the gulf between the 
theatre and its public becomes wider and wider. The increasing com- 
mercialization of the theatre separated the theatre from the public still 
more; the “fourth wall” was invented and acting techniques and tech- 
nical devices were devised to create the illusion that the actors were 
playing to no audience at all. But in this way the audience in particular 
was most strongly drawn into the “magic sphere” of the theatre. The 
dramaturgy which was developed for this theatre of illusion and used by 
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its most prominent representatives did not give the spectator one mo- 
ment in which he “gets time for reflection.” Thus in the theatre of illu- 
sion the esthetic function took precedence over the social one. 

Max Reinhardt made a noteworthy attempt to bridge the gap separat- 
ing those two spheres of reality. However, his aim was not to make the 
spectator more reflective; it was just the opposite—he wanted him to be- 
come completely immersed in what was happening on the stage. When 
Reinhardt, for example, advises the actor not to “forget” the audience, 
he does so merely in order to achieve a greater suggestive effect: “Just 
in the moment of supreme excitement,” he remarks, “the awareness 
that thousands are following him with breathless, quivering tension flings 
open the last doors of his inner being.” 

The illusionary nature of this kind of acting is attacked by Brecht. 
He regards the “Rausch” (roughly, ‘“drunkenness’”’) as socially motivated; 
it is indispensable in bourgeois society, and there is nothing to put in 
its place. He documents his argument with the following quotation from 
Freud: 


Life, as it is inflicted upon us, is too hard for us, it brings us too much 
pain and too many disappointments and unachievable tasks. In order to 
bear it we cannot do without means of alleviation. So there are three 
things which help us disregard our misery, substitute satisfactions which 
reduce it, and intoxicants which make us insensitive to it. Something of 
this kind is indispensable. The substitute satisfactions that art offers are 
illusions against reality, but psychically none the less effective for that, 
thanks to the role which the phantasy plays in our soul life.... These in- 
toxicants are under some conditions to blame for the fact that great quan- 
tities of energy, which might be employed for the betterment of human 
life, are lost to the world.* 


Thus Brecht’s opposition to the theatre of illusion is based on his 
recognition that it is consciously in the service of reaction as a device 
for the discharge of emotions, for the diversion of those energies, which 
ought to be reserved for more useful (progressive) activities. Brecht’s 
epic theatre, in opposition to this “culinary” one, is “little interested 
in the invested emotions” of the spectator; in essential points it opposes 
Reinhardt’s conception of the “generally human.” The epic theatre 
does not wish to weld the audience into a united empathetic whole. 
On this point Brecht writes: 


The prevailing esthetics demands of the work of art, by demanding an im- 
mediate effect, also an effect which spans all the social and other differ- 
ences between individuals. Such an effect, which bridges the differences 
of class, is still attained in our day by dramas of the Aristotelian category, 
although individuals are becoming more and more conscious of class dis- 
tinctions. It is also attained when the conflicts of class are the subject of 
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these plays, and even when a stand is taken in them for one class or the 
other. In each case what originates in the auditorium, on the basis of the 
“generally human” which is common to all the listeners, and for the dura- 
tion of the artistic enjoyment, is a collective. The non-Aristotelian drama- 
turgy of the type of The Mother is not interested in the production 
of this collective. It splits its audience. 
In the theatre as elsewhere the attitude of the class struggle is not given 
up. The spectator is not supposed to become a different person in the 
theatre, but to remain the individual that he is: he is to become aware 
of his particular social position and take a stand about it. 
THE ANTI-ARISTOTELIAN THEATRE 

Brecht, in order to describe the form of plays more precisely, turned 
to Aristotle. Epic dramaturgy is negatively defined as ‘‘non-Aristotelian 
dramaturgy.” As is well known, according to Aristotle the purpose of 
tragedy is to excite the spectator emotionally in order to “purify” him 
of these emotions or to “purify” the emotions themselves. In this there 
is a definite relationship to the Freudian ideas we just quoted. Gustav 
Kafka in his book on Aristotle defends the view that ‘the esthetic-moral 
effect of catharsis actually coincides essentially with the modern psycho- 
analytic concept of catharsis through the ‘Abreagieren’ (discharge) of 
suppressed and frustrated emotions.” Since Brecht was aware of the 
Freudian thesis of “Abreagieren,” we may assume that he takes catharsis 
in the same sense as Kafka. This would mean that the Aristotelian form 
of drama is one which leads to “culinary” enjoyment. 

This cathartic effect is the consequence of a definite structural form, 
which from the time of the Greeks has been thought of as dramatic. 
A detailed analysis of the Aristotelian interpretation of the drama is 
beyond the scope of his study, and anyway, it would not be too helpful; 
for what Brecht understands by “Aristotelian dramaturgy” refers less 
to Aristotle’s Poetics than to a type of drama which was written not 
earlier than Lessing’s time according to the classical “rules.” 

Brecht first describes the anti-Aristotelian character of his epic 
dramaturgy in the notes to The Mother: 


The play The Mother, written in a didactic style but demanding real 
actors, is a piece of antimetaphysical, materialistic, non-Aristotelian drama- 
turgy. The latter is far from making use of the self-surrendering em- 
pathy of the spectator as unhesitatingly as that of Aristotle, and it also 
takes an essentially different stand with regard to certain psychic effects, 
such as that of catharsis. Just as it does not merely aim to deliver its hero 
over to the world as an inescapable fate, its intent is also not to deliver 
the spectator over to a suggestive experience in the theatre. In the en- 
deavor to teach its spectator a very specific practical behavior, which pur- 
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poses the alteration of the world, it must confer upon him, even while he 
is in the theatre, a basically different bearing from that to which he is 
accustomed. 


The rejection of Aristotelian dramaturgy is inherent in Brecht’s work 
from the first play, Baal, on, and also, according to the principles laid 
down in the first theoretical utterances, observable as early as the middle 
of the Twenties in his theory. But it is only in the second version of 
his theory that the epic theatre is interpreted from the point of view of 
a non-Aristotelian dramaturgy. (In fact, it is interesting to note that his 
“Little Organon for the Theatre” is in its form and content an antipode 
of Aristotle’s Poetics.) 


(B) THE ALTERATION: THE EPIC THEATRE 


Even though Brecht makes his epic theatre grow out of a polemic, 
it is surely much more than a mere antithesis. It does not wish merely 
to negate. The epic theatre must function for the communistic goal. To 
realize this aim some changes were necessary, or in certain cases more 
precise practical applications of the previous theses. The following 
remarks will concentrate on them. 


THE ALTERED REALITY 


In both his plays and theory the most important change in attitude 
concerns the relationship of reality to individual. As we have shown, 
Brecht had assumed that men were absolutely determined by economic 
conditions and he had recognized only a one-sided directional influence. 
Since he underestimated the role of consciousness in this process, he 
arrived at a behavioristic view of the human being. In the year 1930 
he is still praising behaviorism in The Threepenny Opera as “a psy- 
chology which starts out from the needs of commodity production to get 
hold of methods with which one can influence the purchaser, i.e., an 
active psychology, preéminently progressive and revolutionary,” but now 
he realizes the inadequacy of this psychology: “In correspondence with 
its capitalist function it has limitations (the reflexes are biological ones, 
only in a few of Chaplin’s films are they social).” Schumacher, who pays 
no attention to Brecht’s actual behavioristic tendencies, as expressed for 
example in 1927 in his “Thoughts on the Difficulties of the Epic Thea- 
tre,” interprets the passage quoted as precisely the expression of an 
“underestimation of the active role of consciousness.” Actually at this 
time Brecht, recognizing the limits of behaviorism, is on the way to a 
dialectic assessment of consciousness. The change was completed by the 
time he wrote the notes to The Mother. 
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The spectator is treated as facing reproductions of persons whose proto- 
types he has to treat in real life, ie., to induce them to utterances and 
actions, and whom he must by no means conceive of as strictly and finally 
determined phenomena. His task as regards his fellow men consists in 
entering himself among the factors which determine them. In this task 
dramaturgy must assist him. The determining factors, such as social milieu, 
special events, etc., are to be represented as changeable. 


Man is viewed as having an influence on the economic and social con- 
ditions in the sense that he enters himself ‘among the determining 
factors,” i.e., that he himself exercises a function which helps to de- 
termine others. “Man is to be grasped in his property as a destiny to 
man (or of the spectator).” In this statement Brecht makes his own the 
view of Marxism which was communicated in another connection in 
Engels’ letter to Starkenburg. 

This dialectic viewing of the subject-object relation has as its con- 
sequence another aspect of reality (or of the “determining factors”). 
Hitherto it was probably in existence outside our consciousness and en- 
gaged in dialectic motion, but now it too is recognized as alterable. As 
a result it is now necessary to show reality in the theatre in such a manner 
that “Eingriffe” (roughly, “interventions”) into what is portrayed are 
possible. The pedagogical aim of art is now directed te an eminently 
political-revolutionary goal. Now, as before, it is a matter of a “zeitge- 
mdsse” (“contemporary”) reéducation of the public, but the conception 
of what is actually useful to the present time has changed. For his theory 
of art, too, Brecht finds the form which is adequate for his dialectic- 
materialistic interpretation of progress. By means of this essential inno- 
vation the epic theatre becomes a transferable artistic principle. 


THE ACTIVE SPECTATOR 


In his new formulation, the intellectual activity of the spectator is also 
defined more precisely and in greater detail. In connection with justify- 
ing his use of titles in The Threepenny Opera, Brecht argues that the 
dramatist must convert into action everything there is to be said. 


This corresponds to the attitude of the spectator in which he does not 
think about the matter but out of it. But this fad of subordinating every- 
thing to an idea, the mania for chasing the spectator into a straightline 
dynamics, where he can look neither to right nor left, neither up nor 
down, is to be rejected from the standpoint of the new dramaturgy. 


As he once did in his notes “To the Gentleman in the Front Row,” 
Brecht still wants a spectator who “stands facing life,” no longer in the 
interest of profit, to be sure, nor out of pure pleasure in probing, but in 
order to create for himself a picture of the world which permits him to 
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make revolutionary interferences with reality. “Only through very strong 
political or at least philosophical or practically behavioral interests in the 
spectator can the theatre be led forward to a new function,” Brecht 
declares. With this pretentious demand Brecht proclaims anew his idea 
of the education of the public: “Complex seeing must be practiced. In 
that case, to be sure, almost more important than thinking-in-the-flux 
is thinking-about-the-flux.” 

Simultaneously Brecht, who had meanwhile written some “didactic 
plays,” stresses the instructive character of the new theatre. As early as 
the notes to The Measures Taken he quotes Lenin’s view that the educa- 
tion of the new generation, simultaneous with the reforming of capital- 
istic society, cannot be carried out by the old methods. In Brecht the 
education of the proletariat is the artist’s greatest responsibility. This 
idea is further developed in his notes to The Mother where he answers 
those who had criticized the play for being instructive but not entertain- 
ing. 

To inquire into this distinction is not without charm. It may be surpris- 

ing that in this case a degradation of education as such is intended, in 

that it is not presented as enjoyment. In reality, of course, it is enjoyment 

that is degraded by being so carefully divested of any instructive value. 
Thus Brecht combines education with the idea of social purpose and 
introduces into his theory the technical term “Genuss’” (literally, ‘“‘en- 
joyment’”). In 1925 it was the “fun” of the sports-loving public; in 1927 
it was the joy of the scientist’s discovery; but in 1930 it is the ‘““Genuss” 
of the proletariat in education—later it will become the “pleasure” of 
the overthrowers of society. Thus, in interpreting Brecht’s theories one 
must not be deceived by apparent similarities. Brecht had good reasons 
for changing his theory of the epic theatre by the time he published the 
Versuche. 


THE SOCIAL GESTUS 


The new aim is most clearly expressed in Brecht’s conception of form 
as “‘social Gestus” (“gesellschaftlicher Gestus’’). 

Brecht understands this term to mean not just the simple gesture but 
rather the total gesture, the total behavior (“Gesamthaltungen”) of a 
scene, a person, or a sentence. As a result the “gestus” principle will 
determine both the shaping of the play’s form and the nature of its 
performance. Brecht gives an example of what he means by “gestures” 
in speech by contrasting the following sentences: 


“Pluck out thine eye if it offend thee.” 
“If thine eye offend thee, pluck it out!” 
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The second phrasing is “gesturally” richer, since in the first half it con- 
tains “the clear ‘Gestus’ of the acceptance of something,” and the second 
half follows “like a surprise attack, a liberating counsel.” 

For the epic theatre Brecht demands a social Gestus, by which he means 
a “Gestus relevant for society ...one which permits inferences concern- 
ing social conditions.” Brecht gives several examples of a Gestus that 
is important to society: a defensive attitude toward a dog can be a social 
Gestus, “if for example by means of it the fight which a poorly dressed 
person has to undergo against a watchdog finds expression.” He goes on: 


Attempts to keep from slipping on a smooth surface only result in a social 
Gestus when someone “would lose face” by falling, that is, would suffer a 
loss of prestige. The Gestus of labor is without doubt a social one, since 
the human activity directed to the mastering of nature is an affair of 
society, an affair among people.® 
To achieve this Brecht believes that the other arts should be used in 
theatre for making the Gestus clear. This is particularly true of music 
and design. 
THE DEMONSTRATING REPRESENTATION 

Brecht’s theory of acting as it appears in the Versuche is radically 
different from any of his previous remarks on the subject. His ex- 
periences with the production of The Threepenny Opera, the amateur 
performances of the didactic plays, the production of The Mother, and 
the writing of Man is Man all contributed to the development of the 
new theory—i.e., that the actor “demonstrate the social Gestus.” What 
is essential for the new actor is that he becomes aware of his role as 
mediator. In his performance he should never “lose” himself in imitation 
but should demonstrate the happening. 

“In contrast to the dramatic actor,” we read in an article on the staging 
of Man is Man, “who discovers his character from the beginning and 
then does nothing but expose it to the injustices of the world and the 
tragedy, the epic actor creates his character before the eyes of the spec- 
tator.” 

It must be admitted that some of these ideas Brecht borrowed from 
Piscator. This is clear from his notes to The Mother where he writes: 

This is a non-Aristotelian play, which uses the production techniques 
of the epic theatre, but which also uses the technical devices of the 
bourgeois theatre, as well as those of the agitprop troupes. The style of 


the play is unfamiliar not only to the spectators, but also to the actors, 
the directors, and the dramatic theorists. 


Thus, Brecht’s theory of epic theatre, as it appears in the Versuche is 
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essentially complete. All that follows is an elaboration of the theory in 
greater detail—none of the basic ideas are changed. And as we pointed 
out earlier, it is Brecht’s turn to Marxism which brought about the de- 
cisive changes in his theory. 

The essential formal principle of the theory is the working out of a 
social Gestus, i.e., the taking of a position toward the happenings from 
the standpoint of what is important and useful for society, that is, from 
the standpoint of the revolutionary proletariat. Since such an attitude 
does not exist in the traditional theatre, not even at its most highly de- 
veloped level, a new kind of theatre must be created. 

In terms of production, the new theatre is to be the antithesis of the 
“culinary” theatre, and its form is to be the antithesis of the “Aris- 
totelian” drama. But epic theatre does not attempt to completely destroy 
these older forms; it preserves everything that is useful for the achieve- 
ment of its aims. Consequently the theory of the Epic theatre is an at- 
tempt to enliven the theatre of the present time and to equip it to meet 
contemporary demands, without breaking abruptly with the past. 


The course of development which we have traced in this essay is a 
long one; it leads through a diversity of landscapes. By examining the 
theory of the epic theatre we can discover its origins. But its real strength 
lies in the fact that it employs means already at hand to fulfill its pur- 
poses. Piscator is involved here, so too the Agitprop, Valentin and Jessner, 
Shaw and Kaiser, and many others; but the epic theatre is much more 
than a sum—it is a new quality. The dialectic-materialistic foundation 
on which Brecht bases his theory in 1932 makes of it something new. 
For there will always be progress, and the public will always have to 
organize and control the progressing. 

In his endeavors to alter the spectator, Brecht, himself a spectator, 
likewise altered himself. He roused the bourgeois theatres from their 
sleep. 


Mr. Hecht’s essay was translated by the distin- 
guished American scholar, Bayard Q. Morgan. 
However, because of the article’s length and cer- 
tain other problems of style and translation, it 
has been edited and revised by the editors. 


NOTES 


As it originally appeared in Theater der Zeit (Studien, Nos. 9 and 10), 
1958 this article had over 200 footnotes. Because of limitations of space and the 
awareness that most of the sources mentioned in these notes would be un- 
available to our readers, the editors have cut or revised all but the most im- 
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Bertolt Brecht in New York 


By JAMES SCHEVILL 


Early in 1946, when I met Brecht, he was tiving in a spacious studio 
apartment in New York. I had to walk up several flights of stairs to reach 
the apartment which was on the top floor. Through the door, as I waited, 
I heard the squabble of pontifical radio voices. A short, wiry man in his 
shirtsleeves, with close-cropped hair, opened the door. Grinning broadly, 
he pointed to the radio and said: ‘““That’s the best theatre in America. 
Marvelous, the way they stutter around, go forward a little, go back then 
forward, then back some more.”’ Confused for a moment, I began slowly 
to make out that the radio voices were representatives of an UNRRA 
conference at the United Nations. Listening intensely, Brecht gesticu- 
lated and acted out with his body the invisible UNRRA delegates “stut- 
tering” and “going forwards and backwards,” as he repeated with glee. 
More than any of his articles, this was a revelation of what Brecht meant 
by epic theatre, the close relationship with social problems, the emphasis 
on the tragicomic connections of political forces. Far from seeming emo- 
tionless and didactic, Brecht’s theatre derives its excitement, wit, and 
tension from its author’s shrewd, colorful personality. I learned from 
watching Brecht listen to UNRRA on the radio that his theories about 
the theatre could be divorced from the charm of his personality only at 
the risk of becoming abstract and dry. 

As we stood there for a moment listening before Brecht shut off the 
radio, I couldn’t help noticing his boyish enthusiasm and the intensity 
of his concentration. His face was thin, bony, marked with a singular 
force of will that made him seem much younger than his forty-eight 
years. After he had turned off the radio, he fiddled constantly with his 
glasses, removing them, placing them on a shelf, or dangling them from 
a finger while he talked with a flow of nervous energy. His eyes sparkled 
continuously with his characteristically wry sense of humor. The mouth 
which grinned easily could also set firmly and stubborniy as he stressed 
a point. A stubble of beard, a wrinkled workshirt open at the neck, re- 
vealed a man who at first sight seemed little aware of the conceits of 
dress, but who was said to be extremely conscious of his proletarian ap- 
pearance. When he opened the door, a cigar was clenched in his hand. 
As he stood listening to the radio, gesturing with the cigar in delight, 
puffing out clouds of smoke, the cigar assumed a new importance. Here 
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was a constant cigar smoker, like the great modern architect, Mies Van 
Der Rohe. Mies Van Der Rohe has been quoted as saying: “For true great- 
ness, you have to go through the clouds.” ‘This statement was accompanied 
by a photograph of the architect staring into space through clouds of cigar 
smoke. Ironically, I have thought that the real meaning of this grandiose 
statement was that for Mies Van Der Rohe and Brecht the structures of 
the imagination were reached through clouds generated by cigars. Brecht 
has said, in a famous statement, that a spectator should view the action 
of a play in the relaxed, yet critical attitude a man has when he is smok- 
ing. When you saw Brecht smoking, you realized immediately the quali- 
ties of pleasure and stimulation which he derived from cigars. He smoked 
each one down to the stub. Then, clutched between his second and third 
fingers, the stub made an emphatic punctuation mark as he gesticulated 
in supporting clarification of his words. More and more I understood his 
belief that the gesture in drama is an inseparable part of the word, and 
that the word has to be realized through the gesture. 

Books were stacked around the room, books of all kinds and nations, 
many arranged on shelves, but many feverishly stacked in piles as though 
they had been the recent source of reference. A small model of a theatre 
stood on a shelf in one room visible through a door, a reminder of the 
constant, practical terms in which he thought as a playwright. The only 
decoration on the walls was a signed drawing of George Grosz. Here was 
the Grosz of his great pre-Hitler period—the Berlin of The Threepenny 
Opera—depicting the savage lines of a decayed city and a desperate, 
poverty-stricken people preyed on by sadistic generals and power-hungry 
industrialists. Many years later, in January, 1956, when I saw the Ameri- 
can premiere of Mother Courage at the Actor’s Workshop in San Fran- 
cisco, I began to understand how much Mother Courage and other later 
works of Brecht stemmed from the atmosphere of Berlin in the 1920's. 
However, exile from Germany created one important development in 
Brecht’s work. It gave him a deeper and more complex sense of humanity 
than Grosz’ sinister puppets. He turned from such characters as the 
bitterly cynical Macheath of The Threepenny Opera, influenced by the 
decaying agonies of the Weimar Republic, to Shen Te in The Good 
Woman of Setzuan, who can still affirm at the end of the play: 


Yet pity pained me so, I was an angry wolf at the sight of misery. 
Then I felt how I was changing and kind words changed to ashes in my 
mouth. 


And yet I wished to be an Angel to the Suburbs. 
To give was a delight. A happy face and I walked on clouds. 
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Condemn me: everything I did to help my neighbor, 
To love my lover, and to save my little son from want. 
For your great plans, O gods, I was too poor and small. 


(Bentley and Apelbaum translation) 


The change in his work, during his exile from Germany, was reflected 
in his growing interest in the painter, Pieter Bruegel. Like Bruegel’s 
canvas, Brecht’s is vast; neither isolates individual, psychological prob- 
lems. Bruegel paints allegories that are earthbound in human reality and 
that often contrast the force and beauty of human nature with man’s 
confusions and limitations. In Bruegel’s The Carrying of the Cross, Christ 
is a small figure almost lost in the swarm of eager sightseers swarming up 
the hill to the crucifixion as to a fair, but the figure of Christ is in the 
exact center of the canvas. Aldous Huxley has observed of this painting: 
“Other artists have pretended to be angels, painting the scene with a 
knowledge of its significance. But Bruegel resolutely remains a human 
onlooker.” The description fits Brecht perfectly. Mother Courage is a 
great figure; she exists at the exact center of the play, giving it meaning 
and warmth. But she is a lonely figure, surrounded by people she cannot 
understand, lost in the terrible forces of war. Bruegel was known as 
“Pieter the Droll,” a painter absorbed in the coarse, peasant’s view of life, 
with a peculiar interest in the grotesque. This again fits Brecht, who in 
Mother Courage and his later plays, attempts to depict with a grotesque 
mixture of humor and pathos, the isolated struggle of individuals caught 
and shaped in the crucible of social forces. 

The drollness of Brecht came out as we began to talk about the pos- 
sibilities of theatre in post-war Germany. Brecht began: “The German 
theatre like everything else in the country is completely destroyed. But it 
can be built up by starting over again.” He wasn’t referring only to the 
destruction and death caused by the war, but also to his belief that the 
Nazis had destroyed German theatre by their grandiose, cluttered produc- 
tions and their mannered, rhetorical style of acting. “All Germans have 
the mystical tendency,” Brecht continued with a smile. ‘““This may make 
it difficult for them to rebuild properly. It is their great fault. Perhaps 
now that they have to make material things they will improve. Certainly, 
all Germans have been completely conquered now, including myself.” 
He laughed, which I remembered when I read in a German newspaper of 
one of the last pronouncements of his life in the 1950’s, an Open Letter 
to the Bundestag, West Germany’s parliament. In this letter he implored 
the members to veto compulsory military service in the new armed forces 
of Western Germany and pleaded for a plebescite to be held in both parts 
of Germany. 
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I asked Brecht if there were any directors or actors in the German 
theatre in whom he had confidence for the future. “Very few, very few,” 
he said shaking his head. ‘““The Nazis saw to that. It will take a long time 
to create a new German theatre, although theatre can be played any- 
where, in the ruins, even in a subway station. All you need are lights and 
the right kind of spirit. The difficulty is that German actors and directors 
have all been trained in this exaggerated, twisted style. Of course there 
may be people I don’t know of who may have grown and survived despite 
Hitler. One man, who has survived somehow, is a very good Regisseur. 
That is Erich Engel.” In 1949, Engel co-directed with Brecht the Berlin 
premiere of Brecht’s Mr. Puntila and His Servant Matti with the Berliner 
Ensemble. After Brecht’s death, Engel became the chief director of the 
company. “The only trouble with Engel,” Brecht continued, his lips 
wrinkling into a grin, “is that he drinks too much black coffee and he 
has a little too much Kantian sensibility. Nevertheless, he is very good. 
Maybe he’ll improve now that there is no more black coffee. Black coffee 
makes a man too edgy and sharp.” Brecht emphasized the word, scharf, 
giving it an untranslatable tone as he laughed and gestured with his hand 
and the stub of his cigar. 

The conversation turned to the contemplated American production of 
Brecht’s Galileo of which Orson Welles had been announced as the pro- 
ducer and director. “I’m afraid Welles is a terrible producer,” Brecht 
said. “He wants to use too much money all the time. He has no sense of 
business, but thinks he is a business man. Galileo will be ruined if they 
spend too much money on it. It must not be a great, lavish production.” 
Later, in view of the elaborate productions that Brecht was able to mount 
in East Berlin, I realized the irony of these statements. While Welles has 
a reputation for frequent, wasteful lavishness, it is clear that most of 
Brecht’s plays demand ample and expensive means for proper produc- 
tions. In East Berlin, in his last years, Brecht commanded in the Berliner 
Ensemble a company that had as many as 219 members, including 60 
actors. He had the best technical facilities and was able to rehearse his 
productions from two to five months or longer, as opposed to four to six 
weeks, the usual period for American productions. 

Still, as Brecht continued talking, it became clear that his objections to 
Welles were not just a matter of money, and were not basically objections 
to Welles’ great talent which he admired. What Brecht feared was the sen- 
timental basis of the American theatre, its tendency to drown the stage in 
scenery and language that had little relationship to reality. “American 
theatre is back in the 1890's,” he said with a frown (meaning the 1890's 
in Germany, not in the United States). “You have never heard of the 
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new effects, or if you do use them you use them briefly as tricks. Even 
though Piscator teaches here in New York, [Piscator has since left his 
teaching position to return to Germany] you have never really experi- 
mented with the treadmill, or projections, or films, or any of the other 
devices that we used in Germany in the 1920’s.”” He was referring to the 
famous treadmill which Piscator had used in his Berlin production of 
The Good Soldier Schweik, and to the many German productions of the 
late 1920’s that had used projections and films for scenic and narrative 
effects. 

“Even the way you Americans use costumes is all wrong,” Brecht con- 
tinued. “All you need to portray all religious tradition is three costumes, 
if the costumes are correct. In America you use ten costumes and none 
are correct.” Brecht did not imply that all religious tradition should be 
portrayed by three costumes. He himself used many costumes, beautifully 
and expensively designed, for his Berliner Ensemble productions. What 
he objected to on Broadway and in Hollywood was the sentimental elabo- 
ration of effect, the belief in overpowering the mind by a visual swamp of 
sentiment. Against this kind of easy, banal, emotional mood, he opposed 
his misunderstood “alienation” of the action, his Verfremdungseffekt as 
he called it. This “alienation” of the action was not intended to drum 
emotion out of the theatre, as many critics interpreted it, but to bring 
about a combination of reason and emotion. Hollywood, in particular, 
Brecht said, was a fantasy of juvenile emotions, a confusion of com- 
mercialism and misguided talents. “The theatre,” he continued, “par- 
ticularly the musical stage which often has a fresh, theatrical quality, is 
better, but it will never be the force it can be until it learns the everyday 
language, how to live in reality. As for Hollywood, I’m afraid there is no 
hope there.” In his Santa Monica home in California, Brecht, who had 
tried to write for Hollywood films in order to earn the money which he 
needed for his family, wrote the following short poem called “Holly- 
wood” : 


Every day, to earn my bread, 

I go to the market, where lies are bought. 
Hopefully, 

I line up among the sellers. 


However, it was in Hollywood that Brecht was able to carry through 
his first production of Galileo, in collaboration with Charles Laughton, 
after the contemplated Welles production failed to materialize. In the 
Aufbau Einer Rolle, published in Berlin in 1956, Brecht wrote about his 
experience with Laughton: “We worked in Laughton’s small library in 
the mornings. But Laughton would often come to meet me in the garden, 
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running barefoot in shirt and pants over the damp grass. He pointed out 
certain new plants, for the garden was a constant source of interest to him 
and concealed many problems and strategies. The serenity and the lovely 
proportions of this garden-world penetrated our work in a pleasant 
way.” These words show that Brecht’s American experiences were not 
completely unpleasant. Indeed, there has been a good deal of misunder- 
standing about Brecht’s attitude towards the United States that needs 
clarification. While openly scornful of the materialism and the violent 
immaturity of American culture, Brecht was often influenced by Ameri- 
can themes. Sometimes the themes are romantic, satirical, and lavish as in 
his opera libretto for Kurt Weill, The Rise and Fall of the City Ma- 
hagonny, set in an imaginary Florida. Lotte Lenya, Weill’s wife, has 
written of this period: 


All of us were of course fascinated by America, as we knew it from books, 
movies, popular songs, headlines—this was the America of the garish 
Twenties, with its Capones, Texas Guinans, Aimee Semple MacPhersons, 
Ponzis—the Florida boom and crash, also a disastrous Florida hurricane— 
a ghastly photograph reproduced in every German newspaper, of the mur- 
deress, Ruth Snyder, in the electric chair—Hollywood films about the 
Wild West and the Yukon—Jack London’s adventure novels—Tin Pan 
Alley songs—I think it is not difficult to trace some of this in the make- 
believe America of Mahagonny. 


In addition to an imaginary Florida, an imaginary Chicago also asserted 
a strong influence on Brecht’s work as is evident in his plays: In The 
Cities’ Jungle (1921-24), Saint Joan of the Stockyards (about 1929-31), 
and The Resistable Ascent of Arturo Ui (1941), all of which are set in 
the Midwestern capitol. In Brecht’s poems there are also many significant 
American themes. One of the most touching and little known, as far as 
the source is concerned, is the poem “Coals for Mike”: 


I have heard, that in Ohio 

At the beginning of this century, 

A woman lived in Bidwell in poverty, 
Mary McCoy, widow of a brakeman 
By the name of Mike McCoy. 


But every night from the thundering trains of the Wheeling Railroad 
The brakemen threw some lumps of coal 

Over her picket fence into her potato patch, 

Shouting quickly with harsh voices: 

For Mike! 


And every night, 

When the lumps of coal for Mike 

Crashed against the rear wall of her cabin, 
The old woman, got up, drunk with sleep, 
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Stumbled into her coat, 

And heaped the lumps of coal aside, 
Gift of the brakemen to Mike, dead 
But not forgotten. 


And so she got up long before the grey light of dawn 
And cleared her gifts away from the eyes of the world, 
So that the men would not get into trouble 

With the Wheeling Railroad. 


This poem is dedicated to the comrades 
Of the brakeman, Mike McCoy, 

(Died because of weak lungs 

On a coal train in Ohio) 

For comradeship. 


In the Brecht memorial edition of Sinn und Form, published in Berlin 
after his death, Elizabeth Hauptmann, Brecht’s longtime colleague and 
secretary, published some old diary notes she had kept which revealed 
the inspiration for the poem. The note dated August 6, 1926, reads: 
“Around Easter Brecht discovered a new rental library. Poor White by 
Sherwood Anderson made a great impression on him; after reading it, 
he wrote the poem, ‘Coals for Mike.’” The episode about the widow, 
Mary McCoy, is in Chapter XII, Book Four, of Anderson’s novel. 

The image of America in Brecht’s work is a puzzling one—fantastic, 
brutal, chaotic, materialistic, romantic, daring, primitive—a strange mix- 
ture of attraction and repulsion, the same attitudes that Brecht revealed 
in conversation about the United States. Reading Brecht’s work and talk- 
ing to him was a lesson in what the United States meant to Europeans in 
the 1920’s, and a warning why the United States is still regarded by 
Europeans as a puzzling mixture of materialism and openheartedness. 
Although the frontier is gone, many Europeans still long for its sense of 
opportunity, its primitive equality, and Brecht was a primary example 
of this yearning. Because he spoke English poorly, he was never close to 
many Americans. His image of the United States was largely that re- 
flected from books, from the radio, press, television, and films. Harried 
by the Un-American Activities Committee after the end of World War 
II, he was called to Washington to testify and denied that he had ever 
been a member of the Communist Party. To the Committee, which had 
no idea of the importance of his work or his relationship to Communism, 
he put on a characteristically ironic performance. When the Committee 
read one of his didactic, Communist marching songs and asked, “Did you 
write that, Mr. Brecht?” he replied, “No, I wrote a German poem, but 
that is very different from this.” The poor German translator at the hear- 
ings had a thicker accent than Brecht’s and the hearing dissolved in 
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laughter and ridicule. At the end, the chairman actually congratulated 
Brecht on his testimony. In a statement that he was not permitted to read 
before the Committee, but which was published later, Brecht said: 


Being called before the Un-American Activities Committee, however, I 
feel free for the first time to say a few words about American matters: look- 
ing back on my experiences as a playwright and poet in the Europe of the 
last two decades, I wish to say that the great American people would lose 
much and risk much if they allowed anybody to restrict free competition of 
ideas in cultural fields, or to interfere with art which must be free in order 
to be art. We are living in a dangerous world. Out state of civilization is 
such that mankind already is capable of becoming enormously wealthy 
but, as a whole, is still poverty-ridden. Great wars have been suffered, 
greater ones are imminent, we are told. One of them might well wipe out 
mankind as a whole. We might be the last generation of the specimen, 
man, on this earth. The ideas about how to make use of the new capabili- 
ties of production have not been developed much since the days when the 
horse had to do what man could not do. Do you not think that, in such a 
predicament, every new idea should be examined carefully and freely? Art 
can present clearly and even make nobler such ideas. 


Having sought to testify before an American congressional committee 
that he believed in the free and careful examination of every new idea, 
Brecht returned to Europe and several years later appeared in East Ber- 
lin, in the Communist zone, as their leading cultural figure. Character- 
istically, he sought to insure as much independence and freedom of move- 
ment as he could by taking out an Austrian passport and by leaving the 
copyright of his plays in the hands of a West German publisher. This did 
not serve to dim the criticism he received from the West for his return 
to Communism. Yet the true story of his relationship to Communism in 
East Germany will not be written for many years. After the workers’ up- 
rising in East Berlin and throughout East Germany in June, 1953, Brecht 
wrote and circulated privately the following poem, which Martin Esslin 
translated and published in his book, Brecht: The Man and His Work: 


THE SOLUTION 


After the rising of June 17, 

The Secretary of the Writers’ Association 
Had leaflets distributed in the Stalinallee, 
In which you could read that the People 
Had lost the Government’s confidence 
And could only win it back 

By redoubled efforts. If so, would it not 

Be simpler, if the Government 

Dissolved the People 

And elected another? 
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The savage irony of this poem is apparent. Also, Esslin wrote in his book: 
“But in spite of his dislike for the terror and oppression and the con- 
stant arbitrariness of a petty bureaucracy, Brecht remained a Marxist to 
the end. His touching, almost religious, faith in the truth of the Marxist 
theory sustained in him the hope, however diminishing a hope this be- 
came in the last months of his life after Khrushchev’s denunciation of 
Stalin, that the terrible reality of Communist practice would in the end 
be superseded by a society based on Confucian friendliness and courtesy.” 
This was the central political contradiction in which Brecht found him- 
self trapped, his clinging to the traditional texts of Marxism as long as he 
could interpret them, but his unwillingness and inability to associate 
himself completely with official Communist Party practice. 

The tragic nature of the political problems in which Brecht was caught 
is perhaps best indicated in his celebrated poem, ‘An Die Nachgebore- 
nen” (To Those Born Afterwards). This is one of the great poems of 
exile. Writing with a definite autobiographical tone, Brecht presents the 
plight of the rebel who wishes to live without fear and violence, with love 
and wisdom, but who finds himself trapped in a world of tyranny and 
war. During my brief visits with Brecht, I showed him a translation I had 
made of this poem. He worked over the first part of it carefully with me 
and, as a result, I think it has more than ordinary interest. Technically, 
the poem illustrates the irregular speech rhythms which interested Brecht 
and which he used so masterfully. The danger in English translation is 
that these colloquial rhythms tend to sound flat. Although Brecht spoke 
English hardly at all, he had an instinctive ear for rhythms that bridged 
language barriers. This became apparent as we worked on the poem. He 
was particularly careful about details, about rhythms, about the precise 
accent, or gesture, that a word should receive in a sentence if spoken 
properly. He was interested mainly in the spoken quality of the poem. 
Here one sensed the unity in his mind between his poetry and his plays. 

One of the greatest and least-appreciated achievements of Brecht in the 
theatre was to restore a sense of poetry to a prose-ridden stage, a stage on 
which language has been reduced largely to dullness. Because of his sar- 
donic sense of reality, Brecht did not make the mistake of thinking that 
a high-flown, rhetorical poetry could again rule the stage. He knew that 
the twentieth century was an era of transition in theatre as well as society. 
He sensed that poetry had to be colloquial, direct and not sentimental, if 
it was to have a rebirth on the stage. Consequently, he tended more and 
more in his later plays to shape his language on three levels: conversa- 
tional, earthy prose for conventional scenes, poetic prose for scenes that 
required a greater variety of ideas and imagery, and poetry for scenes 
that required a formal beauty of statement. 
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One side of Brecht was stern and uncompromising. “Truth is con- 
crete,” was the slogan he liked to keep on his study wall. The scholarly, 
didactic side of his character was easy to see, even in the short visits I had 
with him. As a friend of his once told me, Brecht looked like “a papal 
legate, and just escaped being one.” When I left him after the last visit, 
he had been talking about the great changes in society and the theatre 
brought about by the machine. He gestured wryly with the stub of his 
cigar, smiled, and said: “One day we may all live in planes, all the time.” 
Brecht was always saved from his inherent didactic nature by his wit, his 
wide range of interests, and his eagerness for change and new experiences, 
characteristics that were so strong in him that his individuality could not 
be surpressed by the political pressures to which he was exposed. These 
qualities of Brecht’s nature, and his ability to use them in the theatre, 
sound from all of his best plays, particularly in the concluding lines of 
Galileo’s first speech when he says to the boy, Andrea: 


GALILEO: I tell you that still in our lifetime astronomy will be discussed 
in the streets. Even the fishwife’s sons will run to school. The people 
of our cities eager for fresh ideas will be eager for a new astronomy 
which allows the earth to move as well. Always the stars were sup- 
posed to be fastened inside a crystal vault, so that they couldn’t fall 
down. Today we’ve found enough courage to let them float freely, 
without any support; and they’re off on great journeys like our ships, 
vast journeys without support of any kind. 

And the earth rolls joyously around the sun, and the fishwives, 
merchants, princes and cardinals roll with it, and even the Pope. 

But overnight the world has lost its center, and in the morning has 
woken to find more centers than can be counted. So that now anyone 
can be seen as the center or no one at all. Suddenly, there is a lot of 
room. 

Our ships travel far across the seas, our stars soar far out through 
space; even the rooks in chess have begun to sweep up and down 
board. 

What does the poet say? 


ANDREA: Oh early morning of beginnings! 
Oh breath of winds, which 
Comes from new shores! 


Brecht was a master of contradictions, of opposites. This is the source 
and power of his work, as it was of his personality. Humor and tragedy, 
exile and rootedness, the Bible and Existentialism, material and spiritual 
power, Communism and Democracy, peace and violence, science and art 
—he broke through the specialized forces of our time, ignoring the fact 
that these forces could not often be unified. It was no accident that he 
chose to be buried in the old Huguenot cemetery in Berlin, near the grave 
of Hegel, the master philosoper of the dialectical method. 





TO THOSE BORN AFTERWARDS 


By BertToLtT BRECHT 


I 
Truly, I live in dark times! 
The innocent word is foolish. A smooth brow 
Indicates coldness. The laughing man 
Has still not received 
The news of wrath. 


What are these times, where 

A mention of trees is almost a crime 

For it locks in silence so many outrages! 
Can the man walking quietly in the streets 
Be reached by his friends 

Who are in need? 


It is true: I still earn my living 

But believe me: that is only an accident. Nothing 

I do justifies filling myself with food. 

Accidentally, I am spared. (When my luck gives out 
I am lost.) 


People tell me: eat and drink! Be happy for what you have! 
But how can I eat and drink, when 

I take from the hungry what I eat, and 

My glass of water fails the thirsty man? 

And still I eat and drink. 


I too would like to be wise. 

The center of wisdom lies in the ancient books: 
To avoid the world’s quarrel and to pass 

The short time without fear 

And to get by in life without violence, 

To repay evil with good; 

Not to fulfil one’s wishes, but to forget 

Passes for wisdom. 

All this I can’t do: 

Truly, I live in dark times! 


II 


I came to the cities in a time of chaos 
When hunger was the ruler. 
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I came to the people at the time of revolt 
And I revolted with them. 

So passed the time 

Given me on earth. 


I ate my food between the battles, 

I slept among the murderers, 

I was negligent of love 

And looked on nature with impatience. 
So passed the time 

Given me on earth. 


In my time the streets led to the swamp, 

Speech betrayed me to the butcher. 

I could do little. But I hoped 

That without me the rulers sat a little more secure. 
So passed the time 

Given me on earth. 


The means were humble. The goal 
Lay in the far distance. 

It was mirror clear, if, for me, 
Hardly to be reached. 

So passed the time 

Given me on earth. 


Ill 
You, who will raise yourselves from the flood 
In which we are sinking, 
Consider 
When you speak of our weaknesses 
The dark time 
You have escaped. 
For we walked, changing our country 
More often than our shoes, 
Through the class war, puzzled 
When there was only injustice and no revolt. 


Considering this we know with certainty: 

Even the hatred of lowliness 

Distorts the features. 

Even anger against injustice 

Makes the voice hoarse. Oh, we 

Who wished to prepare the ground for friendship, 
Could not ourselves be friendly. 
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But you, when the time has come 
And man is helper to man, 
Remember us 

With understanding. 


Translated by JAMES SCHEVILL 


A PROLOGUE TO BRECHT’S BAAL 


By Huco von HOFMANNSTHAL 


Translated by Alfred Schwarz 


“The Modern Repertory Theatre” 


An Announcement 


(The dramatis personae are actors of the Theater in der Josefstadt. Each, 


so to speak, plays himself.) 


A business office in the Theater in der Josefstadt. A desk covered with 
typescripts of plays. A telephone. Small doors left and right. WANIEK and 
HOMOLKA are on stage. The telephone rings. WANIEK answers. 


WANIEK, at the telephone. Yes, it’s Waniek. What? No decision yet? But 
they told me the decision has been made, and what’s more, in our 
favor! 

HOMOLKA. What is it? 

WANIEK. How’s that? My proposal has not yet been submitted? About the 
“Modern Repertory Theatre”! Yes, of course. That’s what I am 
talking about. In a blue wrapper. Typewritten. My only copy! This 
is outrageous! 

To HOMOLKA. 
They can’t find our report, the original prospectus! It hasn’t been 
looked at! 
Into the telephone. 
How’s that? No, Herr Waldau is not here; this is Waniek, “Modern 
Repertory Theatre’! I am talking to the management. Please, don’t 
interrupt me. 
Alarmed. 
Connect me with Berlin...to outline the program...over the 
telephone?—What? Who keeps interrupting! No. I have not seen 
Waldau. ... In four or five minutes? From the main office? But what 
can you expect? A fifteen-page report, typewritten? What? I am 
still speaking. Do you hear me, Fraulein Nitschmann? It is out of 
the question. Hello, hello! Nobody there? 
He hangs up. 
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FRIEDELL, entering. Well, I hear the “Modern Repertory Theatre” has 
been approved? 

WANIEK. They haven’t even looked at the plans! 

FRIEDELL. And we go on with the first production in two weeks? 

WANIEK. They’re calling me to the telephone to tell them in three minutes 
about a project of such scope and importance. 

FRIEDELL. Oh, I see! There’s no great hurry then. I can do a little work 
of my own. 

He moves to the sofa and produces a bottle of brandy, a small glass, 
and several newspapers. 

WANIEK. Things of this sort can be argued only in person. After all, it 
involves some very subtle questions and a broad point of view 
which we must plead before men of another generation! How can 
one shout such things into a telephone? 

HERMANN THIMIG enters—paletot, gloves, hat in his hand. Well? Is it all 
settled? I thought I would find you hard at work by now. The first 
thing to do is to agree on the repertoire. We have their consent, 
don’t we? 

The telephone rings. 
WANIEK picks it up. Herr Waldau is not here. 
To THIMIG. 
No, we don’t have it, for the time being. 
Into the telephone. 
Herr Dworsky isn’t here either. No, I don’t know where he might be. 
Hangs up. 
What do you think, how shall I handle this now! 

FRIEDELL. I don’t like shaky tables. In a world in which all concepts. 
are shaky, at least the tables should be steady. If you don’t mind, IL 
will put one of these manuscripts to practical use. 

Takes a manuscript. 

“The Recluse. An ecstatic scenario in nine stages.” We won't use 
this? Or is it perhaps on the select list? I’ll take this one. 

He picks up another one. 

“Youth. A pageant in three figures and a transfiguration.” So you 
think we should lend ourselves to these figurations? 


WANIEK. But we did come to a full agreement. We can’t suddenly re- 
open questions of basic principle! 


FRIEDELL. Did we agree on them? 


WANIEK. Completely! 
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FRIEDELL. When? 

WANIEK. This morning at three o’clock! 

FRIEDELL. Complete agreement? Then it’s high time that we look at 
this whole thing from another point of view. Would you remind me 
briefly what we agreed on? So that, while you’re on the telephone, 
I can prepare my counter-arguments, my rebuttal. 

HOMOLKA bursts out laughing. 

THIMIG rises. May I ask what we have established for certain so far? 

WANIEK. Nothing is certain so far. It looks as if everything is up in the 
air again. 

FRIEDELL. Evidently the whole plan and the possibility of realizing it 
here can also be seen from an entirely opposite point of view, and 
it would not surprise me if the management simply rejects it. 

HOMOLKA, from his place where he had been sitting, speaks up firmly. 
But I say, one thing is certain: the “Modern Repertory Theatre” 
will go into production. And before the end of the month. 

THIMIG. Ah! Excellent! 

HOMOLKA. Because we want to do it and we will do it. At least I think 
all of us want to— 

Glancing at THIMIG and FRIEDELL. 
— and since we want it and since we believe in it... 

FRIEDELL. Or rather, since we believe that we want it... The concepts 
of Belief and Will are interchangeable. The researches of the later 
School of Nancy have shown that a hidden connection exists be- 
tween willing and believing. 

THIMIG. Very well. I am absolutely in favor of resolute action. We will 
assume that this formality is settled, and proceed to the matter at 
hand. The next question is to decide on an opening production. 

HOMOLKA. I have it here. 

He points to a script which sticks out of his inner coat pocket. 

THIMIG. Oh! You gentlemen have made your choice? To tell you the truth, 
I had thought that all of us might—all right, may I look at it? 

HOMOLKA. This is the play to launch our “Modern Repertory Theatre”; 
that is, if we really are what we claim to be. 

THIMIG. Fine, but would you at least show it to me! ...I am interested 
in it, understandably. 

HOMOLKA. Baal by Brecht. I believe that says enough. The name is in 


itself a program. It means the ultimate, the breakthrough into the 
absolute, the modern, the elemental. 
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THIMIG. Yes, unquestionably! But won't you let me at least glance at 
the script. One look will give me some idea. I am really interested. 

HOMOLKA. One glance will tell you nothing. A play like this is entirely of 
one piece. You won’t find clever dialogue simply pasted on a clever 
scenario. What you have here is word and gesture as one and the 
same thing. An inner life bursting forth and creating a new world, 
filling it with its own vital force. 

THIMIG. It’s an historical play, isn’t it? 

HOMOLKA. Historical? What gives you that outlandish idea? 

THIMIG. “Baal” ...1 thought! 

HOMOLKA. It is the mythos of our time, the basic realization of our ex- 
istence. Modern man penetrates everything, is touched by everything, 
he absorbs all that has life in it, and finally returns to earth. 

THIMIG. And you suppose that all this will be easily understood, just so, 
without question? I mean: here. After all, we are not in Berlin. 

HOMOLKA. But modern times are modern times, perhaps even here. 

THIMIG. ‘True. 

HOMOLKA. And modern people are modern people? Perhaps even here? 

THIMIG. Without any doubt. 

HOMOLKA. And do you think that any man can separate himself from 
the age to which he belongs without degenerating into a mere 
shadow? What do you think, Doctor Friedell? 

FRIEDELL. I am convinced that the moment I separate myself from my 
time I would shrink up into the form of a shadow. However difficult 
this may be for me personally. 

WANIEK. As for me, I would hang myself at once if I supposed for a 
moment that in the time in which I live, despite the radio, trusts, 
and searchlights, the myth-making power had died out. 

THIMIG. Yet the question does not concern only ourselves, it concerns 
those who sit down there and watch us. After all, the theatre is a 
sociable institution. If we want a new poet to talk to them, through 
us, in a new language, we should also want them to understand him. 

HOMOLKA. The poet we have chosen does not talk. 


THIMIG. Oh, I see! 
HOMOLKA. The new poet in a time of chaos envisions a goal. 


FRIEDELL pours himself a glass of brandy. The essential point, it seems, 
is: at last to compress the stuff and substance of this time. 
He drains his glass. 
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WANIEK. You might just as well say: to loosen or release it— However. 
formulate it in your own way, and meanwhile let me do a little 
preliminary work. 

Rising from his desk. 
No doubt, there is something new and animating in this idea! 

HOMOLKA. Yes, we all feel it. 

WANIEK. It seems to excite us. 

HOMOLKA. It wants to take shape right through our bodies. 

THIMiG. Excellent. I couldn’t wish for anything better. But it can do this 
only through the medium of language. 

HOMOLKA. Right. This language. 

He pounds his chest. 
It needs our body. Our cry. Our silence. 
THIMIG. But above all it needs this. 
He points to his mouth. 
Without language, no meaning. Without intellect, no world. 

HOMOLKA. We're not here to dispense draughts of intellect, but to resolve 
the universe into soul and feeling, and fuse the soul in the universe. 

WANIEK. We have to create that magic space where material and social 
limits disappear and man becomes a true symbol of himself. 

HOMOLKA. Modern man hates that word. He hates the fantastic tricks of 
the intellect. He wants the tangible thing, flesh and blood, reality. 

FRIEDELL. Do you hear that! 


THIMIG. Yes, yes of course. I know the text only too well. And I have heard 
the sermon before. But I don’t understand why we should borrow our 
recipe from those who imagine they are gigantic because they deal 
with Life—yet never manage it. We here know how to deal with it. 
For us form is no bugbear. We move within strict forms without 
losing the secret of life to them. And we use, if you will pardon me, 
an articulate language, whether it is Shakespeare or Nestroy who 
gives it to us! Now the language that has come down to us is simply 
the bridge upon which we can survive the rush of generations. 
Granted that on the surface a language always shows signs of aging, 
but then it is our pride that, going deeper, we uncover the life that 
is forever entrusted to it and make it sensible to all. And it is our 
reward that we are understood by those who sit before us, both 
by the old, the men of yesterday, and the young boys facing to- 
morrow. 

HOMOLKA, standing up. Herr Thimig, as long as you tend to think 
vertically, we cannot come to an understanding. 
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THIMIG, somewhat alarmed. I think vertically? 

FRIEDELL, complacent. Yes, I have noticed it myself. It’s something like 
an infection that is in the air in Vienna. 

HOMOLKA. You think in terms of tradition, pedigree, of which you are 
the last link. Modern man thinks horizontally, in terms of a cross sec- 
tion of the present time. We have no ancestors. 

THIMIG. Are you sure of that? 

HOMOLKA. Language as a vehicle of what they call the intellect is for 
the present bankrupt. 

THIMIG, That is more than I know. 

HOMOLKA. It has grown tired of living. 

THIMIG. I am not at all convinced of that. 

FRIEDELL. Quite conceivable. It is fed up with being mouthed indif- 
ferently and by anybody. In the long run, you know, that’s no life 
for an intellectual creature. 

THIMIG. A man oi true spirit and intellect will renew it, today perhaps 
or tomorrow. 

HOMOLKA. Our time has no time to wait; it wants to be saved. 

THIMIG. A coarse, inarticulate language will not save it, but only under- 
mine our existence. 

HOMOLKA, with strong emphasis. Chaos does not trim its hair, my dear 
Thimig! 

THIMIG does not answer. A short pause. The telephone rings busily. 
WANIEK rushes to the telephone. 

WANIEK. The call to Berlin. Yes, I am coming. What do I do now? What 

shall I say? 

Hangs up. 

How can I explain a whole new world of ideas over the telephone, 
the result of months of thinking and planning? 

He hurries out, but can be seen again through the window at the 
right. 

HOMOLKA. All you have to say is ten words. We will go through with 


the “Modern Repertory Theatre” and we will open with Baal by 
Brecht. 


Exit WANIEK. A pause. 


FRIEDELL, {0 HOMOLKA. You said something very interesting before. I 
take it, without meaning to. 


HOMOLKA. How so? 
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FRIEDELL. I always assume that interesting ideas only slip out unin- 
tentionally; except in my case, of course. 

HOMOLKA. Of course! 

FRIEDELL. You said the time needs to be saved; and do you also know what 
it wants to be saved from? 

THIMIG. I am curious. 

FRIEDELL. From the individual. 

THIMIG. How’s that? 

FRIEDELL. It cannot pull the weight of this prodigious offspring of the 
sixteenth century which the nineteenth has fattened to its present 
size. 

THIMIG. Isn’t that a rather far-fetched paradox? 

HOMOLKA. Not at all. We are anonymous forces. Psychological possi- 
bilities. Individuality is one of the fantastic embellishments which 
we have stripped from us. You'll see how I am going to play Baal. 

THIMIG. Oh! You are going to play Baal? 

Walking once up and down. 
You call the individual a product of the imagination? I can’t go 
along with that; and you too? Maybe once I have seen this Baal... 

FRIEDELL. Yes, Herr Thimig, and I would go so far as to say that all 
the ominous events in Europe which we have witnessed these last 
twelve years are nothing but a long drawn out way of laying 
the weary concept of the European individual into the grave, which 
incidentally it has dug for itself. 

THIMIG, at the end of his patience. No, I can’t go along with that! 

WALDAU enters. Am I interrupting? I see you are in the middle of your 
conference. Please, don’t let me interrupt you. 

Wants to leave. 

THIMIG. On the contrary, you’ve come just in time to hear a somewhat 
surprising, but interesting piece of news. 

WALDAU, obligingly. Why? Has anything new happened? 

THIMIG. Yes, sir. The individual does not exist any more. 

WALDAU. What? 

THIMIG. The modern way of thinking has abolished him. The idea is 
merely an embellishment which we have left behind us. 

WALDAU smiles disconcertedly. 
These two gentlemen have, so to speak, reéstablished contact be- 
tween me and my time. 
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WALDAU. What individual? I am not quite clear. It had to do with... ? 

THIMIG. With you, with me. With the concept of individuality in general. 

WALDAU. When I don’t understand a joke, I never succeed in pretending 
that I do. 

THIMIG. But it is no joke, Herr Waldau. We are having a most serious 
conversation. 

HOMOLKA. Indeed, we are. 

WALDAU. Yes, you all look so serious. Are you quarreling? That would be 
terrible between good friends and colleagues. 

THIMIG. Not in the least. It is only that I am shockingly behind the times. 
Up to now I had thought that I was an individual and that by virtue 
of my individuality I could play other individuals. 

WALDAU. And exceedingly likable individuals, my dear Hermann. 

THIMIG. That is not the point, my dear Waldau. The point is that for 
modern men who think horizontally the limited self of the individual 
does not exist any more. You'll understand this better when you have 
seen him play Baal. 

WALDAU. Ah, yes. “Baal”... ? 

THIMIG. Brecht’s Baal, with which we are going to open the “Modern 
Repertory Theatre.” 

WALDAU. Then we are opening? And have you talked about casting? 

FRIEDELL. So far we've talked about basic principles, you might say, what 
lies hidden behind the acting parts. About the mentality of different 
generations. Do you understand? 


WALDAU. I am no measure of that. 

HOMOLKA. Why not? 

WALDAU. As a single person? 

HOMOLKA. There is no such thing as a “single” person in your sense of the 
word. 

WALpAU. I have always thought that my humble self was my own private 
affair. 

THIMIG. You were wrong to think so. These are ideas that belong to by- 
gone times. 

WALDAU. At any rate, inside my own skin I thought I could feel at home, 
at least in my more trivial moments. 


FRIEDELL. The self as absolute unity is in purely phenomenological terms 
one of the most difficult things to prove. 


THIMIG. I am afraid that... 
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To WALDAU. 


Well, why don’t we go upstairs now. We'll find out what is going to 
happen. 


WALDAU. All right. 
But he remains standing. 
Come to think of it, to argue the limits of the individual is really 
most inappropriate for the like of us. 
Someone offers him a cigarette which he lights. 

THIMIG. Why for us? 

WALDAU. We as actors. 

THIMIG. I see! 

WALDAU. Because if it is one’s fate to be himself only by becoming an- 
oUurer :... 

THIMIG smiles. That’s true! 
HOMOLKA comes closer. 

WALDAU. I mean, if one finds out only through new situations and events 


whether one is really narrow or expansive, full of energy or lacking 
in energy, a murderer or a dreamer.... 


THIMIG, quite at ease now. Yes, yes, of course. 

WALDAU. I don’t know if any of you can tell with certainty where you as 
a person begin and where you end...I can’t. 

THIMIG, smiling. Well, if you put it that way! 


WALDAU. These certain uncertain connections with the unknown which 
we constantly engage in... 


THIMIG. Yes, indeed, the... 

FRIEDELL. The amoeba. 

WALDAU. What? 

FRIEDELL. The actor is the amoeba among all living things and therefore 
he is the symbolic man. The amoeba, that indeterminate primitive 


creature, which lets the situation dictate whether it should be animal 
or plant. 


HOMOLKA. Hear, hear! 
THIMIG. But that is an entirely different matter. 


HOMOLKA, to WALDAU. Would you be prepared to call these connections 
with the unknown, if we change the emphasis ever so slightly, the 
birth pangs of the future? 


WALDAU, courteously. I don’t see why not. 


HOMOLKA. And to admit that this superpersonal force of the future, labor- 
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ing to be born, can and must crush the merely accidental individual 
self? 

WALDAU. Agreed. 

FRIEDELL. And besides, the old idea of the two souls inside one breast 
was also a small rebellion against the dogmatic concept of the Self! 

THImic. I admit that. 

HOMOLKA. I never tried to prove more than that. I said that modern man 
is conscious of himself above all as carrier of new potential energies. 

THIMIG. Yes, certainly. 

HOMOLKA. And that the traditional historical and social limits of the in- 
dividual mean nothing to him. 

THIMIG. Excellent. 

WALDAU. Well then, I see no difference between you. 
Smiles. HOMOLKA smiles. 
Not the least difference; on the contrary, an extraordinary under- 
standing between you. 

HOMOLKA smiles broadly. Yes, one could say that. 
THIMIG turns to HOMOLKA and shakes his hand. 


WANIEK, upstage, right. It’s approved! The whole thing has been ap- 
proved! We'll start rehearsals at once and open the “Modern Reper- 
tory Theatre” on the twenty-first of March! 


HOMOLKA. With Baal by Brecht! 
He hurries upstairs. 


FRIEDELL. No special conditions? 

WANIEK. None. 

FRIEDELL. No postponements? No obstacles? 
WANIEK. None whatsoever. 


FRIEDELL. That’s almost like cutting the ground from under one’s feet. 


Curtain. 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 


Hofmannsthal’s dramatic prologue, which he called Das Theater des 
Neuen, was given at a matinee performance, March 21, 1926, at the 
Theater in der Josefstadt in Vienna. Oskar Homolka, Hermann Thimig, 
and Egon Friedell, who dominate the critical discussion in the Prologue, 
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also appeared in the production of Brecht’s Baal, under the management 
of Herbert Waniek. In fact, Brecht and Homolka had produced the play 
earlier in the year at the Deutsches Theater in Berlin (Willett, The 
Theatre of Bertolt Brecht, p. 22), though there is no indication of that 
in the Prologue. Homolka arrives with a copy of the play in his pocket 
and persuades his fellow actors to use it as an opening production, pre- 
sumably to launch a program devised by the actors to call attention to the 
most recent and specifically modern dramatic work—the “Modern Reper- 
tory Theatre.” 

Of the actors appearing in the Prologue, Homolka is probably best 
known in this country. Trained at the Academy of Music and Dramatic 
Art, he played on the leading stages both in Vienna and Berlin. He went 
to England in 1931 and subsequently to the United States. Friedell 
started out as artistic director of a theatre-cabaret, became a drama critic 
after World War I, than acted under Reinhardt both in Berlin and 
Vienna; he was also a playwright, essayist, and historian. Hermann 
Thimig is a member of a family of notable actors. His father acted and 
directed in the Vienna Burgtheater and the Theater in der Josefstadt. 
His sister, Helene Thimig, after a remarkable career in the theatre, as- 
sumed the direction of the Reinhardt Seminar in 1949 and a professor- 
ship at the Academy of Dramatic Art. Hermann Thimig himself acted 
under Reinhardt in Vienna and Berlin and later, in the 1930's, in the 
Burgtheater of which he became a member. His younger brother, Hans 
Thimig, also appeared in the production of Baal in 1926. Gustav Waldau 
and Waniek play subsidiary roles in the Prologue. Waldau has been as- 
sociated with the Theater in der Josefstadt since its renovation and re- 
opening in 1924 and more recently with the Residenztheater in Munich. 
Waniek became a permanent producer (Spielleiter) in the Burgtheater 
in 1933. 

Hofmannsthal had written a comic prologue for the reopening of the 
Theater in der Josefstadt, using the characters of the first production, 
Goldoni’s Servant of Two Masters. In the witty confrontation of Truf- 
faldino and the audience across the footlights, he touched casually and 
in general terms on the perennial question whether to present the new, 
contemporary work or the time-tested, traditional repertoire. The ques- 
tion was more pointed in the case of Baal since Brecht confronted the 
audience not only with an extraordinary dramatic style but also with a 
ruthless assault on their sensibilities. Contrary to what one might expect 
from his own work and from his temperament, Hofmannsthal obviously 
grasped the meaning and the historical implications of Brecht’s early 
dramaturgy, and was willing to make a case for it. But the form of the 
dramatic or scenic prologue permits him, of course, to treat the question 
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with an amiable, yet serious irony. It appears that the understanding 
reached at the end between Homolka and Thimig is largely a professional 
compromise between actors. 

Das Theater des Neuen was first published in 1926. A limited edition 
was printed in Vienna, Bindenschild Verlag, 1947; and it was reprinted 
in Hofmannsthal’s collected works, edited by Herbert Steiner, Lustspiele 
IV, S. Fischer Verlag, 1956. 


A. S. 





THE TDR PLAY SERIES 
Edited by Eric Bentley 


The Seven Deadty Sins 
of 
The Lower Middle Class 


Ballet Cantata 


By BerToLtT BRECHT 


English version by W. H. Auden and Chester Kallman 


NOTE 

Martin Esslin writes: “In Paris in the spring of 1933 [Brecht] and 
Kurt Weill had written a ballet, The Seven Deadly Sins, designed as a 
vehicle for Weill’s wife Lotte Lenya. George Balanchine’s company, 
‘Les Ballets 1933,’ presented it at the Théatre des Champs Elysées in 
June of that year. The ballet tells the story of an American girl who 
goes out into the world to make money and has to avoid the seven 
deadly sins—the indulgence of her own natural instincts—that might 
prevent her from achieving her objective. Anna is shown as a split 
personality; her emotional side is danced (Tilly Losch created this part) 
while her rational side (Lotte Lenya) admonishes her in song. Caspar 
Neher came to Paris to design the décor. But the performance achieved 
hardly more than a succés d’éstime. From July 1 to 15 the ballet was 
presented at the Savoy Theatre in London under the title Anna Anna. 
Here too it was found impressive but The Dancing Times criticized it 
for abandoning ‘the Latinity of style from which ballet has culled so 
much beauty’ and complained that there was ‘nothing to clarify or elu- 
cidate the heavy darkness of the Germano-American text....’” (Brecht, 
Doubleday Anchor Books, p. 63.) 

The American premiere, also choreographed by Balanchine, took 
place at New York City Center in the spring of 1959. Lotte Lenya again 
sang Anna J; Allegra Kent danced Anna II. In The Evergreen Review, 
Jerry Tallmer pronounced the production the outstanding theatrical 
event of the year. 

The English version used is first published here. A more literal render- 
ing will be found on the envelope of the Columbia recording of the 
work. 

E. B. 


Published by permission of W. H. Auden. Copyright ©, 1961, by W. H. 
Auden and Chester Kallman. 
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ANNIE Il. 
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PROLOGUE 


So my sister and I left Louisiana 
Where the moon on the Mississippi is a-shining ever 
Like you always hear in the songs of Dixie. 
We look forward to our homecoming— 
And the sooner the better. 
And the sooner the better. 
It’s a month already since we started 
For the great big cities where you go to make money. 
In seven years our fortune should be made 
And then we can go back. 
In six years would be so much nicer. 

Our mom and dad and both our brothers 
Wait in old Louisiana 
And we’ll send them all the money as we make it 
For all the money’s got to go 
To build a little home 
Down by the Mississippi in Louisiana. 
Right, Annie? 

Right, Annie. 
She’s the one with the looks, I’m realistic; 
She’s just a little mad, my head is on straight. 
You may think that you can see two people 
But in fact you see only one 
And both of us are Annie: 
Together we've but a single past, a single future 
And one heart and savings-account 
And we only do what’s best for one another. 
Right, Annie? 

Right, Annie. 


I. SLOTH 


Will she now? . . .Will our Annie pull herself together? 
Lazy Bones are for the Devil’s stock-pot— 
For she was always quite a one for that armchair; 
Unless you came and hauled her off the mattress 
The lazy slut would lie abed all morning. 
Otherwise, Annie was, we must admit, a most respectful child, 
Did what she was told and showed affection for her parents. 
This is what we told her when she left home: 
“Think of us, and mind you keep your nose down to the 
grindstone— 
Lazy Bones are for the Devil’s stock-pot.” 
O Lord, look down upon our daughter, 
Show her the way that leads the Good to Thy reward, 
In all her doings prevent her and comfort her, 
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ANNIE I. 


FAMILY. 


Incline her heart to observe all Thy commandments, 
That her works on earth may prosper. 


II. PRIDE 
So we 
Saved up, 
Bought ourselves an outfit: 
Nighties, 
Panties, 
Beautiful dresses. 
Soon we 
Found a 
Job that was going, 
A job as dancer in a cabaret, 
A job in Memphis, the second big town we came to. 
Oh how hard it was for Annie! Beautiful clothes 
Can make a good girl particular— 
When the drinking tigress meets 
Herself in the pool 
She’s apt to become a menace. 
She began talking about Art, of all things, 
About the Art, if you please! of Cabaret, 
In Memphis, the second big town we came to. 
It wasn’t Art that sort of people came for, 
That sort of people came for something else; 
And when a man has paid for his evening 
He expects a good show in return. 
Then if you cover up your bosom and thighs 
Like you had a rash, 
Don’t be surprised to see them yawning. 


So I told my Art-loving sister Annie: 

“Leave your pride to those who can well afford it. 
Do what you are asked to do and not what you want, 
For that isn’t what is wanted.” 

Oh but 

I had 

Trouble, I can tell you, 

With her 

Fancy 

Pig-headed notions. 

Many 

Nights I 

Sat by her bedside 

Holding her hand and saying this: 

“Think of our home in Louisiana.” 


O Lord, look down upon our daughter, 

Show her the way that leads the Good to Thy reward. 
Who fights the Good Fight and all Self subdues, 
Wins the Palm, gains the Crown. 
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III. WRATH 


We're at a standstill! What she’s been sending, 

It’s not any money a man can build a home with. 
She’s as giddy as a cyclone! 

All the money goes for her pleasure! 

And we’re at a standstill, for what she’s been sending 
Isn’t any money a man can build a home with. 
Won't she settle down to business? 

Won't she ever learn to save something? 

For what the featherbrain is sending 

Isn’t any kind of money 

A man can build a little home with. 

We're making progress! We have come to Los Angeles, 
And every door is open here to welcome extras. 

We only need a bit of practice 

Avoiding possible faux-pas 

And what can stop us 

Going straight to the top then! 

O Lord, look down upon our daughter, 

Show her the way that leads the Good to Thy reward. 
If you take offense at Injustice, 

Mister Big will show he’s offended; 

If a curse or a blow can enrange you so, 

Your usefulness here is ended. 

Then mind what the Good Book tells us 

When it says: Resist not Evil. ) 
Unforgiving Anger 

Is from the Devil. 

It took time to teach my sister wrath wouldn’t do 

In Los Angeles, the third big town we came to 

Where her open disapproval of injustice 

Was so widely disapproved. 

I forever told her: “Practice self-control, Annie, 

For you know how much it costs you if you don’t.” 

And she understood and answered: 


You're so right, Annie. 


IV. GLUTTONY 


We’ve gotten word from Philadelphia: 
Annie’s doing well, making lots of money. 
Her contract has been signed to do a solo turn, 
It forbids her ever eating 

When or what she likes to eat. 

Those are hard terms for little Annie 

Who has always been very greedy. 

Oh if only she doesn’t break her contract— 
There’s no market for hippos in Philadelphia. 
Every single day they weigh her; 
Gaining half an ounce means trouble. 
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They have principles to stand by— 

“It’s a hundred-and-eighteen that you were signed for; 
Only for the weight agreed we pay!” 

Gaining half an ounce means trouble, 

More than that would mean disaster! 

But our Annie isn’t all that stupid 

And she knows a contract is a contract, 

So she’ll reason: After all 

You still can eat like little Annie 

In Louisiana— 

Crabmeat! Porkchops! Sweet Corn! Chicken! 

And those golden biscuits spread with honey! 

Spare your home in old Louisiana! 

Think! It’s growing! More and more it needs you! 
Therefore curb your craving! Gluttons will be punished. 
Stop it! Stop it at once! You won’t go to Heaven. 


Vv. LUST 


ANNIE I. Then we met a wealthy man in Boston 
And he paid her a lot because he loved her; 
While I had to keep a watch on Annie 
Who was too loving, but she loved another: 
And she paid him a lot 
Because she loved him. 
So I said: “Cheat the man who protects you 
And you've lost half your value then: 
He may pay once although he suspects you, 
But he won’t pay time and time again. 
“You can have your fun with money 
When you've no provider you must face, 
But for girls like us it’s not funny 
If we ever even once forget our place. 
“Don’t try to sit between two stools,” I told her; 
Then I went to see her young friend 
And said: “If you’re kind, you won’t hold her, 
For this love will be your sweetheart’s bitter end. 
“Girls can have their fun with money 
When the money is their own to give, 
But for girls like us it’s not funny 
If we even once forget the way we live.” 
So I bought him a long one-way ticket 
Which it broke his heart to use. (Naturally!) 
But when Annie found out my trick, it 
Looked like broken bones for me! 

FAMILY. O Lord, look down upon our daughter, 
Show her the way that leads the Good to Thy reward, 
Incline her heart to observe all Thy commandments 
That her works on earth may prosper. 

ANNIE I. Now she shows off her white little fanny 
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Worth twice a little Texas motel, 

And for nothing the poolroom can stare at Annie 
As though she had nothing to sell. 

That’s why most girls don’t get rich, for 

They go bad when they forget their place: 
You're not free to buy what you itch for 

When you've got a good provider you must face. 
Who fights the Good Fight and all Self subdues 
Will gain her renown. 

It wasn’t easy putting that in order: 

Saying good-bye to young Fernando, 

Then back to Adam to apologize, 

Then the endless nights I heard my sister 
Sobbing bitterly and repeating: 

It’s right like this, Annie, but so hard! 


VI. AVARICE 
Annie, so the paper says, 
Is not set up in Baltimore: 
Lots of folk seem to be 
Shooting thiemselves for her. 
She must be doing alright 
And raking it in 
To get in the news like that! 
Well, so far, so good: 
To be talked about helps 
A young girl up the ladder. 


Isn’t she, though, overdoing it? 

Some _— might think she was mean: 
Folk shy away from a girl 

Who's said to be mean. 


Folk give a wide wide berth 

To those who grab all they can get, 

Point unfriendly fingers at 

One whose greed goes beyond all bounds. 
In the measure you give 

You will surely be given, 

And as you do, so 

Will you be done by: 

Fair is fair. 

All must keep this law. 

We sincerely hope our smart little Annie 
Also has common sense 

And will let them keep a shirt or two 
When she lets them go for good. 
Shameless hoarders earn themselves a bad name. 


VII. ENVY 


And the last big town we came to was San Francisco. 
Life there was fine, only Annie felt so tired 
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And grew envious of others: 

Of those who pass the time at their ease and in comfort, 
Those too — to be bought, 

Of those whose wrath is kindled by injustice, 

Those who act upon their impulses happily, 

Lovers true to their loved ones, 

And those who take what they need without shame. 
Whereupon I told my poor tired sister 

When I saw how much she envied them: 

“Sister, from birth we may write our own story, 

And anything we choose we are permitted to do, 

But the proud and insolent who strut in their glory— 
Little they guess, 

Little they guess, 

Little they guess the fate they’re swaggering to. 


“Sister, be strong! You must learn to say No to 
The joys of this world, for this world is a snare; 
Only the fools of this world will let go, who 
Don’t care a damn, 

Don’t care a damn— 

Don’ t-care-a-damn will be made to care. 


“Don’t let the flesh and its longings get you, 
Remember the price that a lover must pay, 

And say to yourself when temptations beset you:— 
What is the use? 

What is the use? 

Beauty will perish and youth pass away. 


“Sister, you know, when our life here is over, 
Those who were good go to bliss unalloyed, 
Those who were bad are rejected forever, 
Gnashing their teeth, 

Gnashing their teeth, 

Gnashing their teeth in a gibbering void.” 

Who fights the Good Fight and all Self subdues, 
Wins the Palm, gains the Crown. 


EPILOGUE 


Now we're coming back to you, Louisiana, 
Where the moon on the Mississippi is a-shining ever. 
Seven years we’ve been away in the big towns 
Where you go to make money; 

And now our fortune’s made 

And now you're there, 

Little home in old Louisiana. 

We're coming back to you, 

Our little home down by 

The Mississippi in 

Louisiana. ... 

Right, Annie? 


Right, Annie. 
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ON CHINESE ACTING 
By BERTOLT BRECHT 


In the following paper something will be said about the use of 
“alienation” in Chinese acting. The “alienation effect” has been used 
in Germany in plays of a non-Aristotelian kind, that is, in plays which 
are not based on empathy (einfuehlung). I refer to various attempts to 
act in such a manner that the spectator is prevented from feeling his 
way into the characters. Acceptance or rejection of the characters’ words 
is thus placed in the conscious realm, not, as hitherto, in the spectator’s 
subconscious. 

The attempt to “alienate” the events being presented from the audi- 
ence was made in a primitive way in the theatrical and pictoral displays 
of old fairs. We also find it in the circus clown’s manner of speech 
and in the way in which so-called “panoramas” are painted. The re- 
production of the painting The Flight of Charles the Bold After the 
Battle of Murten, often to be found on German fairgrounds, was always 
inadequately painted. Yet the copyist achieved an alienation effect not 
to be found in the original; and one can scarcely blame this on his 
inadequacy. The fleeing general, his horse, his retinue, and the land- 
scape are quite consciously painted to give the impression of an extra- 
ordinary occasion, a forbidding catastrophe. Despite his inadequacy the 
painter admirably produces the effect of the unexpected; astonishment 
guides his brush. This effect of estrangement is also known to the 
Chinese actor, who uses it in a very subtle manner. 

(Everyone knows that the Chinese theatre makes use of many symbols. 
A general wears little ribbons on his shoulders, as many, in fact, as 
the regiments he commands. Poverty is indicated by sewing irregular 
patches onto silk robes, the patches being also of silk, though of a dif- 
ferent color. The personages of a play are characterized by a particular 
kind of make-up, that is, simply by paint. Certain gestures with both 
hands represent the forcible opening of a door, and so forth. The stage 
stays unchanged though articles of furniture are brought on during the 
play. All this has been known for a long time and can scarcely be taken 
over by us in toto. And one is accustomed to regard an artistic phe- 
nomenon in toto—as a whole. However, if you want to study one par- 
ticular effect among many you have to break with this custom.) 

In the Chinese theatre the alienation effect is achieved in the follow- 
ing way. The Chinese performer does not act as if, in addition to the 
three walls around him there were also a fourth wall. He makes it clear 
that he knows he is being looked at. Thus, one of the illusions of the 
European stage is set aside. The audience forfeits the illusion of being 
unseen spectators at an event which is really taking place. The Euro- 
pean stage has worked out an elaborate technique by which the fact 
that scenes are so arranged as to be easily seen by the audience is con- 
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cealed. The Chinese approach renders this technique superfluous. As 
openly as acrobats the actors can choose those positions which show them 
off to best advantage. 

Another expedient is this: the actor looks at himself. Presenting, let 
us say, a cloud, its unsuspected appearance, its gentle yet strong de- 
velopment, its speedy yet gradual transformation; from time to time he 
looks at the spectator as if to say: Isn’t it just like that? But he also looks 
at his own arms and legs, guiding them, examining them, in the end, 
perhaps praising them. If he glances at the floor or measures the space 
available for his act, he sees nothing in this procedure that could dis- 
turb the illusion. In this way the performer separates mimicry* (present- 
ing the act of observation) from gesture® (presenting the cloud) but the 
latter loses nothing thereby, for the attitude of the body reacts back 
upon the face, gives to the face, as it were, its own expression. An ex- 
pression now of complete reservation, now of utter triumph. The per- 
former has used his face as an empty sheet of paper that can be written 
on by bodily movement. 

The performer wishes to appear alien to the spectator. Alien to the 
point of arousing surprise. This he manages by seeing himself and his 
performance as alien. In this way the things he does on the stage become 
astonishing. By this craft everyday things are removed from the realm 
of the self-evident. 

A young woman, a fisherman’s daughter, is shown on the stage, 
rowing a boat. She stands up and steers the (non-existent) boat with a 
little oar that hardly comes down to her knees. The current runs 
faster. Now it is harder for her to keep her balance. Now she is in a 
bay and rows more quietly. Well, that’s the way to row a boat. But this 
voyage has an historic quality, as if it had been sung in many songs, 
a most unusual voyage, known to everyone. Each of this famous girl’s 
movements has been preserved in pictures. Every bend in the river 
was an adventure that one knows about. The bend she is now ap- 
proaching is well-known. This feeling in the spectator is called forth 
by the performer’s attitude. It is she who confers fame on the voyage. 
(The scene reminds us of the march to Budweis in Piscator’s produc- 
tion of The Good Soldier Schweik. Schweik’s three day march under 
sun and moon to the front, which, curiously enough, he never reaches, 
was seen in a completely historical way, as something just as worth 
thinking about as Napoleon’s journey to Russia in 1812.) 

To look at himself is for the performer an artful and artistic act of 
self-estrangement. Any empathy on the spectator’s part is thereby pre- 
vented from becoming total, that is, from being a complete self-sur- 
render. An admirable distance from the events portrayed is achieved. 
This is not to say that the spectator experiences no empathy whatso- 
ever. He feels his way into the actor as into an observer. In this 
manner an observing, watching attitude is cultivated. 

In many ways the art of the Chinese actor seems to the western actor 
cold. Not that the Chinese theatre renounces the presentation of feel- 
ings! The actor presents events of considerable passionateness, but his 
delivery remains unimpassioned. At moments when the presented char- 
acter is deeply excited, the performer takes a strand of hair between 
his lips and bites it. That is pretty much of a rite; there is nothing 
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eruptive about it. Clearly it is a matter of the repetition of an event 
by another man, a rendering (artistic, certainly). The performer shows 
that this man is beside himself and he indicates the outward signs of 
such a state of mind. This is the proper way to express being beside 
oneself. (It may be improper too, but not for the stage.) Anyway a few 
special symptoms are chosen out of many—cbviously with great de- 
liberation. Anger is naturally distinguished from fury, hate from dis- 
like, love from sympathy, but the various movements of feeling are 
sparingly presented. The pervading coolness arises from the fact that 
the individual is not so much the center of interest as in western 
theatre. True, the cult of the star has gone further in Asia than per- 
haps anywhere else. The spectator’s eyes positively hang on the star. 
The other roles give him the cue to the star, place obstacles in his way, 
show him off. Nevertheless, the star places himself at a distance from the 
role he plays in the manner just described. He guards against making 
the audience feel exactly what the character is feeling. Nobody will 
be raped by the individual he presents. This individual is not the 
spectator but his neighbor. 

The western performer does all he can to bring the spectator as 
close as possible to the events and the character being presented. To 
this end he gets him to feel his way into him, the actor. He spends all 
his strength on transforming himself as completely as possible into 
another type of person, the type being presented. When this complete 
transformation is achieved, his art is pretty much exhausted. Once he 
is the bank clerk, the doctor, the general, he needs just as little art as the 
bank clerk, the doctor or the general need in real life. The act of com- 
pletely transforming oneself takes a lot of trouble to accomplish. Stani- 
slavski provides a whole list of devices, a whole system of devices, by 
means of which this “creative mood” can be produced afresh at each 
performance. Usually the actor does not succeed for long in really feel- 
ing like the other person. He soon begins, in his exhaustion, to copy 
certain external features of his carriage or tone of voice, and thereby 
the effect on the audience is appallingly weakened. Doubtless the reason 
is that the creation of the Other Man was an intuitive act taking place 
in the subconscious. The subconscious is very hard to regulate. It has, 
so to speak, a bad memory. 

The Chinese performer knows nothing of these difficulties. He 
eschews complete transformation. He confines himself at the outset 
to merely quoting the character. But with how much art he does this! 
He requires only a minimum of illusion. What he shows is worth see- 
ing even to those who are not out of their senses. What western actor, 
with the exception of a comedian or so, could do what the Chinese 
actor Mei-Lan-Fang does—show the elements of his craft clad in evening 
dress in a room with no special lights before an audience of profes- 
sionals? The scene of Lear’s division of his kingdom, let us say, or 
Othello and the handkerchief? He'd be like a conjurer at a fairground 
showing his magical tricks, which no one would want to see a second 
time. He would merely show how one dissembles. The hypnosis would 
pass and there would remain a couple of pounds of badly beaten-up 
mimicry, a commodity quickly thrown together for sale in the dark 
to customers who are in a hurry. Naturally, no western actor would 
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arrange such a performance. Isn’t art sacrosanct? Isn’t theatrical meta- 
morphosis a mystical process? He lays store by the fact that what he 
does is unconscious; it has more value for him that way. A comparison 
with Asiatic acting shows how deeply parsonic our art still is. 

Certainly it gets harder all the time for our actors to consummate the 
mystery of complete transformation. Their subconscious mind’s memory 
is getting weaker all the time. And even when the actor is a genius 
it is hard to create truth out of the adulterated intuition of a member of 
a class society. 

It is difficult for the actor to generate certain emotions and moods 
in himself every evening and comparatively easy to render the outward 
signs that accompany and denote these emotions. Certainly the trans- 
ference of these emotions to the spectator, the emotional contagion, 
does not take place automatically. The “alienation effect” enters in at 
this point, not in the form of emotionlessness, but in the form of emo- 
tions which do not have to be identical with those of the presented 
character. The spectator can feel joy at the sight of sorrow, disgust at 
the sight of anger. We speak of rendering the outward signs of emotions 
as a way of effecting alienation. This procedure may, however, fail 
to do so. The actor can so render these signs and select these signs 
that, on the contrary, emotional contagion follows, because the actor 
has, while rendering the signs, generated in himself the emotions to be 
presented. The actor can easily stir up anger within himself by letting 
his voice swell and by holding his breath, also by drawing his throat 
muscles together so that the blood flows to his head. In this case, aliena- 
tion is out of the question. On the other hand, alienation does occur 
when at a particular point and without transition the actor displays a 
deadly = face which he has acquired artificially. (He held his 
face in his hands, and in his hands was some white grease paint.) If 
the actor exhibits at the same time an apparently undisturbed nature, 
his fright at this point in the play (occasioned by a piece of news or 
a discovery) will produce the alienation effect. To act in this manner 
is more healthy and, it seems to us, more worthy of a thinking being. 
It calls for a considerable knowledge of men, a considerable general in- 
telligence, and a keen grasp of what is socially important. Obviously a 
creative process is going on here too. And one of a higher sort, since 
it belongs to the sphere of consciousness. 

Obviously the alienation effect in no way presupposes an unnatural 
style of acting. One must at all costs not think of what is called Styliza- 
tion. On the contrary the success of the alienation effect is dependent on 
the lightness and naturalness of the whole procedure. And when the 
actor comes to examine the truth of this performance—a necessary opera- 
tion, which gives Stanislavski a lot of trouble—he is not merely thrown 
back on his natural sensibility. He can always be corrected by reference 
to reality. Does an angry man really speak like that? Does a guilty man 
sit like that? He can be corrected, that is, from without, by other people. 
His style is such that nearly every sentence could be judged by the 
audience. Nearly every gesture is submitted to the approval of the 
audience. 

The Chinese actor is in no trance. He can be interrupted at any 
moment. There is no question of his “coming to.” After an inter- 
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ruption he will take up his performance at the exact place where he 
was interrupted. We disturb him at no mystic moment of creation. He 
had finished “creating” before he came on the stage. If scene building 
is going on while he is acting, he doesn’t mind. Stagehands hand him 
whatever he needs for his work quite openly. During a death scene 
played by Mei-Lan-Fang a spectator sitting near me let out a startled 
cry at one of the actor’s gestures. Several spectators in front of us turned 
indignantly around and hissed: Sh! They conducted themselves as at 
the death of some real girl. Perhaps their behavior was right for a 
European production, but it was unspeakably ridiculous in a Chinese 
theatre. The alienation effect had misfired. 

It is not altogether easy to regard the alienation effect of Chinese 
acting as something that can be shaken loose from the Chinese 
theatre and exported. The Chinese theatre seems to us uncommonly 
precious, its presentation of human passions merely schematic, its con- 
ception of society rigid and false. At first sight nothing in this great 
art seems useful in a realistic and revolutionary theatre. The motives 
and aims of the alienation effect are alien and suspect. 

In the first place it is difficult, when watching the Chinese act, to 
rid ourselves of the feeling of strangeness that they arouse in us be- 
cause we are Europeans. One must be able to imagine they achieve 
the alienation effect also in their Chinese spectators. But, and this is 
more difficult, we must not allow ourselves to be disturbed at the fact 
that the Chinese performer creates an impression of mystery for a 
quite different purpose from any that we can envisage. If one has 
learned to think dialectically one can find it possible that a technique 
which is taken from the realm of magic can be used to combat magic 
with. The Chinese performer may intend to use the alienation effect 
to make the events on stage mysterious, incomprehensible, and uncon- 
trollable to the audience. And yet this effect can be used to make 
the events mundane, comprehensible, and controllable. 

The attitude of the scientist, who at first views the object of his in- 
vestigation with astonishment, may resemble the attitude of a magician. 
Yet these apparently identical attitudes have a precisely opposite func- 
tion. Whoever finds the formula 2 x 2 = 4 obvious is no mathematician; 
neither is the man who doesn’t know what the formula means. The man 
who viewed a lamp swinging on a rope with astonishment at first 
and found it not obvious but very remarkable that the lamp swung 
thus and not otherwise—such a man approached the understanding of 
the phenomenon and, with this, the mastery of the phenomenon. It 
won't do to exclaim that this attitude is appropriate to science alone 
and not to art. Why shouldn’t art try (by its own means, of course) 
to contribute to the great social task of mastering life? 

A technical feature like the alienation effect in Chinese acting can 
be studied with profit only by those who need such a feature for par- 
ticular social purposes. As charm, novelty, finesse, and formalistic 
frivolity it could never become significant. 

Moreover, in the experiments of the new German theatre, the aliena- 
tion effect was developed quite independently. The influence of Asiatic 
acting was nil. 

In the German epic theatre the alienation effect was employed not 
only through the actors but also through the music (choruses and 
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solos) and the décor (placards, film, etc.). The aim was the historifica- 
tion of the events presented. Under this head the following is meant. 

The bourgeois theatre (this is everything that we think of when 
we speak of theatre in general) sifts out from its materials the time- 
less element. The presentation of the human being stops with the so- 
called Eternally Human. By a certain ordering of the plot or fable, 
general situations are created in which Man—the man of all periods 
and every color—can express himself. Events on stage are all one long 
cue, the cue for the Eternal Answer, the inevitable, usual, natural, 
human answer. Here is an example. The black man loves in the same 
way as the white man. But only when the plot extorts the same reaction 
from him as the white man gives (the formula presumably works in 
reverse too) is the result called Art. The peculiar and distinct elements 
may have a place in the cue; the answer is the same for both; and in 
the answer there is nothing peculiar and distinct. 

Such a philosophy may acknowledge the existence of history but it is 
an unhistorical philosophy. Certain circumstances may be changed; 
milieus are transformed; but man does not change. History is valid for 
the milieu; but not for man. The milieu is so essentially unimportant, 
is understood just as the occasion for things. A variable quantity, and 
essentially inhuman, it really exists without man. It confronts him 
as a closed unity. And he is forever unchanged, a fixed quantity. To 
regard man as a variable which, moreover, controls the milieu, to con- 
ceive of the liquidation of the milieu in relationships between men— 
these notions spring from a new mode of thought, historical thought. 
An example will cut short this historical-philosophical excursion. 

The following is to be presented on the stage. A girl leaves her 
family to take a job in a big city. (Dreiser’s American Tragedy, which 
was adapted to the stage by Piscator.) For the bourgeois theatre the idea 
is a pretty limited one. It constitutes only the beginning of a story, 
the bit of information we must have if we are to understand or be 
excited by what follows. The actor’s imagination can hardly be set in 
motion at all by this. In a way the event is general: girls do take jobs. 
And in this case one can be excited at the thought of what in particular 
will happen to her. The event is also peculiar: this girl leaves home; 
had she stayed, the following would not have occurred. The im- 
portant thing is what kind of girl she is. What is her character? That 
her family lets her go is not a subject for investigation. It is credible. 
Motives are “credible.” 

For our history-making theatre it is otherwise. It seizes on the special, 
the particular, on what needs investigation in this everyday event. 
What? The family lets one of its members leave the paternal roof? 
To live quite independently and earn her living without assistance? 
Can she do it? Will what she has learned in the family help her to 
earn her living? Can families not keep their children any more? Are they 
a burden? Is this so in all families? Was it always so? Is this the way 
of the world and not to be affected? “When the fruit is ripe, it falls 
from the tree:” does the proverb apply? If children always and at all 
times make themselves independent, if this is something biological, 
does it always happen in the same way, for the same reason, with the 
same results? 

These are the questions—or some of them—that the actors have to 
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answer if they want to present the event as a unique historical one, 
if they want to point to it as a custom which provides a key to the 
whole social structure of a particular, transitory period. How can 
such an event be presented so that its historical character comes out? 
How can the confusion of our unhappy age be made to stand out 
while a mother, amid warnings and moral demands, packs her daughter’s 
bag, which is a very small bag? So many demands and so little under- 
wear? Warnings for a lifetime and bread for five hours? How is this 
to be put on the stage? When she hands the small bag to her daughter 
the mother says: “Well, I think that'll be enough.” How can the actress 
playing the role speak this sentence so that it will be understood as 
an historical expression? It can only be done if the alienation effect 
is brought off. The actress must not make of this sentence an affair of 
her own. She must hand it over for criticism. She must make it possible 
for the audience to understand the motives behind it. She must make 
protest possible. 

In the Artef Players Collective in New York (1935), I saw a stage 
version of Samuel Ornitz’ Haunch, Paunch and Jowl, which showed 
how an east-side boy rose to be a corrupt lawyer. The theatre could 
not play the piece. And yet scenes like this were in it. Sitting in the 
street in front of his house, the young lawyer gives legal advice at very 
low prices. A young woman comes with the complaint that her leg 
had been damaged in a traffic accident. But the case was bungled. Her 
claim for compensation has not yet been handed in. In despair she 
points at her leg and shouts: “It’s healing already!” Working without 
the alienation effect, this theatre could not adequately display the 
horror of a bloody age in this extraordinary scene. Few people in the 
auditorium paid any attention to it. Few of them, even if they read 
these lines, would remember the woman’s cry. The actress spoke it as 
something obvious. But precisely the fact that such a complaint seems 
obvious to the poor woman the actress should have reported to the 
audience as an outraged messenger returning from the lowest of hells. 
In this she would have needed to be helped by a special technique to 
underline the historical nature of a given social condition. Only the 
alienation effect makes this possible. 

In bringing forward new artistic principles and in working out new 
methods of presentation we must proceed from the imperative demands 
of an age of transition. It seems possible and necessary to rebuild society. 
All events in the human realm are being examined. Everything must be 
seen from the social standpoint. Among other effects, a new theatre 
will find the alienation effect necessary for the criticism of society and 
for historical reporting on changes already accomplished. 


Translated by ERIC BENTLEY 
NOTES 


*A “panorama” is a series of pictures used by a ballad singer as an ac- 
companiment to his songs. 

* Mimik. 

* Gestik. 


The Contributors 


BERTOLT Brecut’s essay “On the Experimental Theatre” and _ his 
obituary for Wedekind appear here in English for the first time. “On 
Chinese Acting” was first published in Furioso (Fall, 1949) and “Theatre 
For Learning” appeared in Meanjin (Spring, 1958). 

Cart RicHARD MUELLER has translated plays of Schnitzler and Brecht. 
He is presently on a Fulbright Grant in Berlin gathering material for 
a critical examination of Brecht’s plays. 


Ericu A. ALBRECHT is Associate Professor of German at Tulane. 


Kurt WEILL’s essay was originally published in Die Musik (1929) and 
appears here in English for the first time. The editors are grateful to 
Mr. Weill’s widow, Lotte Lenya Weill Davis, for permission to publish 
this translation. 


Max Friscu’s comments on Brecht are included in his Tagebuch (1957). 
TDR is pleased to announce that it will publish another section of 
On The Nature of Theatre in a forthcoming issue. Frisch’s play, The 
Chinese Wall, has just been published by Hill and Wang. The play was 
translated by TDR’s newest advisory editor, James L. Rosenberg. 


Eric BENTLEY’s prologue for the Caucasian Chalk Circle was written for 
a recent Harvard production of the play. Mr. Bentley’s translation of the 
play, a good deal revised, has reappeared in Seven Plays by Bertolt Brecht 
(Grove Press, 1961). 

WERNER HECHrt is on the editorial staff of Theatre der Zeit and is also 
associated with the Berliner Ensemble. His essay on the development of 
Brecht’s epic theory originally appeared in Theatre der Zeit. 


BAYARD Q. MorGan is Professor-Emeritus of German at Stanford. His 
most recent article, “Hello, Mr. Chips,” appeared in Time (Jan., 1960). 
Among his many translations is that of Fritz Martini’s History of Ger- 
man Literature published last year by Meridian Books. 


JAMEs SCHEVILL teaches creative writing at San Francisco State College. 
His Selected Poems: 1945-1959 was published last year, and a play, The 
Bloody Tenet, appears in Religious Drama I (Meridian Books). This 
year he is in London on a Ford Foundation fellowship. 


HuGo vON HOFMANNSTHAL’s dramatic prologue was first produced in 
1926 at the Theater in der Josefstadt in Vienna. It is published here for 
the first time in English. 
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ALFRED SCHWARTZ teaches criticism and drama in the Department of 
English at Wayne State University. His translation of three plays by Hof- 
mannsthal is to be published in the near future. 


W. H. Aupen, chiefly known for his own poetry and plays, has also 
been a student of Brecht for thirty years. He is currently working on a 
translation of Mahagonny. 


CHESTER KALLMAN, also known for his own poetry, has collaborated 
with Mr. Auden on other libretti, notably, the book of Stravinsky's 
The Rake’s Progress. 
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